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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Persons making full use of Professor Terry’s list of selected refer- 
ences on the extra-curriculum which is published in this issue will 
find that he has seen fit to include in it two items reported in this 
feature, “Here and There among the High Schools.” In point of 
fact these are two of the longest among about a score of items on the 
extra-curriculum reported in the ten issues of the School Review for 
1936. In only a single issue was no such item reported. Secondary- 
school workers concerned with the extra-curriculum will be aided by 
keeping in touch with developments as reflected in these items. 

The array of items of all types reported below is larger in number 
and wider in variety than usual. They have their source in ten 
secondary schools located in nine states—north, east, south, and 
west. 

More innovations in the curriculum.—While no longer a novelty in 
the system in which it is in operation, the course in “exploratory 
science”’ in the junior high schools of Appleton, Wisconsin, is novel 
from the standpoint of customary practice. For a number of years, 
under the direction of Superintendent Benjamin J. Rohan, these 
schools have been developing a sequence of courses for all three 
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junior high school grades—one assumes, from statements in corre- 
spondence and from the appearance of his name in certain of the in- 
structional materials, under some guidance by Professor Calvin O. 
Davis, of the University of Michigan. The course opens with a unit 
in “Exploratory Science—A Means of Life Guidance,” which “‘con- 
tains the philosophy” back of the program. A series of eight books 
have been prepared for the use of pupils, the titles of which suggest 
the nature of their content. These titles are: for Grade VII—Our 
Food Supply, Our Plant and Animal Neighbors, and Our Forests; for 
Grade VIII—Our Common Elements, Our Earth and Its Neighbors, 
and An Exploration in Mechanics; for Grade [X—Chemisiry as 
Man’s Servant and Our Versatile Worker: Electricity. All but three 
of the books are in print. These three are in mimeographed form and 
are now being revised, with the expectation that they will be printed 
in the revised form. The plan of the course implies enrichment and 
guidance, both of which are regarded as essential to acceptable jun- 
ior high school reorganization. The clubs of the Appleton junior high 
schools are being used to the same ends. 

From Arthur M. Seybold, director of the high school of the State 
Teachers College at Montclair, New Jersey, has been received a re- 
port descriptive of a curriculum experiment in Grade VIII of that 
school. The project is referred to as an “integrated activity pro- 
gram,” but it differs in concept and execution from extreme activism. 
Director Seybold is “inclined to favor the concept of breaking down 
subject-matter fields where the integration is not forced and where 
it is accomplished naturally for a specific and for a functional use. 
There is some danger in the blind acceptance of the interests of chil- 
dren as the sole criterion for integration.” The program of work is 
being conducted by W. Harry Snyder, John Warriner, and E. B. C. 
Hildebrandt, professors, respectively, of social studies, English, and 
mathematics in the State Teachers College. The four basic units se- 
lected as centers of organization are ‘““Man’s Means of Expression,” 
“Man’s Ways of Behavior,” ““Man’s Adjustment to the Industrial 
Revolution,” and ““Man’s Worthy Use of Leisure Time in a New So- 
ciety.” The major portion of the report is devoted to illustrations in 
some detail of the organization of instruction under the plan. For 
example, for the center of organization pertaining to use of leisure 
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time there are “units” in each of the three subject fields of social 
studies, mathematics, and English. Following is the closing para- 
graph of Director Seybold’s statement of “outcomes.” 

A careful survey of the outlines will reveal the fact that adequate attention 
has been given to fundamentals, to skills, and to the summation of racial ex- 
periences. In checking over the achievement tests at the close of the year, we 
did not note any diminution of achievement. On the other hand, we were able 
to have a reasonable assurance that each child had had more adequate oppor- 
tunity to make experience patterns for himself, to have better opportunities 
to develop latent powers, and to get the thrill of conquest over the realm of 
immature interests so obviously at play in the life of the eighth-grade child. 

Sam R. Hill has reported briefly on extensive modifications of the 
curriculum in the Manual Training High School of Denver, Colora- 
do, of which he is principal. Within the school, he states, are some 
three hundred pupils pursuing a course which requires two periods a 
day through three years. The “basic objective” of this course is 
threefold: (1) It aims to enable the individual so to understand him- 
self that he will be able to control much more of his destiny than pre- 
vious to taking the course. Facts canvassed for this objective con- 
cern health, mental health, psychology, heredity, glands, vocations, 
and the like. (2) It aims to enable the pupil to understand the im- 
portance of living with others and to give him knowledges and tech- 
niques which will enable him better to achieve that objective. 
Stressed here is knowledge of children, young people, parents, 
teachers, community, state, nation, and other nations. (3) “The pu- 
pil studies the physical world about him and decides upon what part 
of it he may control, in what respects he will have to adjust to it, 
how to appreciate it.” 

Principal Hill states further that few courses are given in the 
school which are not radically changed in purpose and content as 
compared with courses in the conventional high school. He illus- 
trates with the course in chemistry, in which the year is divided be- 
tween ‘‘Foundations of Chemistry” and “Living Chemistry.” The 
course opens with a unit on “Why Study Chemistry?” The second 
unit deals with the “History and Achievements of Chemistry.” The 
third unit, extending through about twelve weeks, is concerned with 
matter, energy, symbols and formulas, structure of matter, ioniza- 
tion, writing out complex formulas, writing equations, bases, acids, 
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and salts. Among the units of the second main division of the course, 
“Living Chemistry,” listed in the description are water in the body 
(dealing with consumer aspects, purity, etc.), chemistry of foods, the 
food cycle, chemistry of glands, chemistry of drugs and medicines 
(touching on antiseptics, self-administered medicines, stimulants, 
and narcotics), chemistry of cosmetics, chemical hobbies, cooking, 
fuels, refrigeration, chemistry of the manufacture of foods, and the 
chemistry of various industries. 

A “how-to-study” program for high-school Freshmen.—In the high 
school at Rutland, Vermont, of which Frank W. Mayo is principal, 
the program for teaching first-year pupils how to study has been 
broadened and extended until it has come to occupy the first six 
weeks of school and the work in remedial reading and general Eng- 
lish is built around it. To aid in the work, a booklet of twelve pages 
has been published, entitled Suggestions on How To Study for High 
School Freshmen. The topics listed in the Table of Contents are 
“Good Conditions for Study,” “Learning How To Read,” “Speed 
of Reading,” “Application,” “Notes and Notebooks,” “How To 
Prepare for Tests,” “Taking Examinations,” and “Scholarship 
Standards.” At appropriate points references are made to specific 
portions of more extended treatments of procedures in study. The 
last section, “Scholarship Standards,” lists the descriptions of work 
by pupils which in the minds of the faculty warrant assignment of 
the marks A, B, C, D, and E. 

“Open school nights” emphasizing local history—Among printed 
materials received from J. Fred McMurray, principal of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
are programs of annual “open school nights.” Evenings on which 
parents are invited to observe school activities in operation are not 
new, but certain of the features announced in the printed programs 
from this school are sufficiently distinctive to call for special men- 
tion. The open night for 1934 stressed local and frontier history. 
One of the special events of the evening was “an appreciation lesson 
motivated through pupil research” which was presented by the 
“Captain Sam Brady Historical Activities Club.” The lesson re- 
viewed many details in the historical background of Williamsport 
and Pennsylvania. The program was so well received that the next 
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year’s open night was developed “in honor of the memory of the 
Reverend Joseph Priestley, clergyman, school teacher, and chemist 
...., born near Leeds, England, in 1733, buried in the cemetery 
at Northumberland near Williamsport . .. . , discoverer of carbon 
monoxide, nitrous oxide (laughing gas), oxygen, and carbonated 
(soda) water.” The program for the open night in 1936-37 empha- 
sized Mark Twain. 

A parents’ meeting motivated by questionnaire.—The Francis Junior 
High School of Washington, D.C., of which Miss Mary H. Plummer 
is principal, made use of an unusual device in preparation for a meet- 
ing of the Francis Home and School Association. A questionnaire 
was distributed to parents in advance of the meeting “‘to arouse in- 
terest of parents and to bring pertinent problems to articulate ex- 
pression and discussion as an approach to solution.” The question- 
naire asked whether parents had “‘visited Francis” and whether they 
knew its curriculum, aim, principal, and teachers; knew problems of 
the school which involved their children; and knew how they could 
help the school, not only to prepare their children for places in life, 
but also to prepare places in life for their children. The parent was 
also asked to set down his “most serious problem” in training his 
child. Returns from the questionnaire were discussed at the meeting. 

A parents’ meeting for guidance in selecting a high school.—The 
system of schools in Louisville, Kentucky, is one in which the senior 
high schools, as suggested by their names, are more or less special- 
ized. These high schools are known as the Manual Training High 
School, Male High School, Ahrens Trade School, and Atherton High 
School for Girls. Pupils in the junior high schools, therefore, face 
the problem of deciding which of the high schools they will subse- 
quently attend. In the Highland Junior High School help is afforded 
pupils and parents in solving the problem. From Eva T. Mason, 
principal of the school, has come the description of a plan in which 
representatives of the high schools discuss the offerings of their 
schools before pupils and their parents. The pupils are those in 
Grades VIII A, IX B, and IX A. The meeting is held at noon on a 
day in late spring. 

Three diverse plans for providing occupational experience.—(1) The 
Kingman High School of Peoria, Illinois, is this year trying out the 
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practice of permitting pupils in the secretarial-training class to spend 
one afternoon each week in the office of some large local firm for the 
purpose of securing experience in actual office procedure and prac- 
tice. Principal Louis R. McDonald says that it is the intention of 
the school and of the firms to have pupils secure experience in as 
many types of office work as possible, including filing, switchboard 
operation, dictaphone operation, bookkeeping machine operation, 
comptometry, and many other activities for which there is little 
opportunity in the classroom. He reports that from time to time 
questionnaires have been sent to employers inquiring after the prog- 
ress of pupils and that the consensus of both employing firms and 
commercial teachers is favorable to the operation of the plan. 

(2) Another very different plan for providing practical work ex- 
perience has been in operation for three years in the junior high 
school of Nutley, New Jersey, primarily a residential suburban com- 
munity. During this period thirty boys and girls in Grade IX have 
been afforded the experience, and only a few of the youth selected 
were later withdrawn as unsatisfactory. A. M. Wood, Jr., teacher 
of vocational civics in the school, is director of this ‘“vocational co- 
operative program.” In describing the pupils, Principal J. H. Snyder 
says that all have come from among those “‘poorly adjusted to aca- 
demic education.” Classroom facilities could not provide outlet for 
the mechanical interests, physical energies, and “materialistic at- 
titudes” of such pupils. Many were far beyond sixteen years of age. 
“Very few intended to complete the twelfth year. None... . had 
the remotest thought of anything beyond ... . the high school, ex- 
cept work.” 

In working out arrangements for the plan, the directing teacher 
made personal contacts with local business executives and trades- 
men, obtaining permission almost everywhere sought to place a boy 
or girl for a period of time. Each pupil was to be considered an em- 
ployee and treated as part of the organization. Wherever convenient 
the period of working coincided with the afternoon session. Pupils 
were excused from certain subjects when conflicts with the co-opera- 
tive work period arose, and no loss of standing was permitted, the 
work experience thereby being placed on a par with school subjects. 
The variety of occupational experiences included work in gas sta- 
tions; butcher shops; grocery, men’s clothing, and hardware stores; 
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several garages; and similar establishments. Opportunities of an in- 
dustrial nature were lacking. No remuneration was given for the ex- 
perience and service rendered, but in a small number of instances 
pupils were asked to continue working in the afternoon for pay. 

Principal Snyder appraises the experiment by saying that after 
three years the plan has become a permanent part of the program in 
Grade IX. Improved attitudes of pupils in the work, the value of 
the actual experience, the securing of real jobs in several cases, and 
“frequent improvement of scholastic effort” are results not obtain- 
able from mere formal schooling alone. 

(3) From Charles J. Dalthorp, superintendent of schools in Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, has been received a copy of a brochure describ- 
ing the plan of “Co-operative Part-Time Education” in the local 
high school. The brochure was prepared by Elmer Rustad, vice- 
principal and vocational-placement director. The plan in this sys- 
tem enrols both boys and girls (about twice as many boys as girls) 
and is arranged on the basis that divides each day into school and 
placement training (with twenty hours a week in placement ac- 
tivity). The sixty placements for the current school year include the 
mechanical trades (garage work, electrical work, and radio repair), 
baking, newspaper and printing, office work of different types, a 
variety of occupations in retail merchandising, dry cleaning, motion- 
picture operating, sign painting, waiting tables, etc. The work of 
the school is correlated with work on the job, this process being 
facilitated by the extensive vocational offering of the high school. 
Work in placement is concentrated in the last two high-school years. 
Superior pupils planning to enter college are permitted to carry 
three school subjects each year and are allowed a unit of credit for 
practical work. Less capable pupils not planning to enter college 
carry two subjects and are allowed two units of credit a year for 
placement work. A pupil electing the placement course agrees to 
work twenty hours a week without remuneration but may be paid 
if the employer wishes to compensate him. Many pupils are given 
work on Saturdays and are paid “‘a fair remuneration” for this over- 
time. 

A “HERE AND THERE” OF USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


Among publications lately received are several of a type not ordi- 
narily reviewed in our section “Educational Writings” but neverthe- 
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less of value to principals and teachers in secondary schools. The 
publications bear on diverse aspects of the school problem. 

The Department of Research of the Nebraska State Teachers As- 
sociation, of which Galen Saylor is director, is the source of no less 
than six such publications: “List of Selected Professional Books and 
Magazines”; “The Unicameral Legislature: A Suggested Unit of 
Study” (of timely interest because of Nebraska’s committal to this 
innovation); “Trends in Salaries, Personnel, and Program of Ne- 
braska Schools”; ““The High School Report Card”’; “Social Security 
Legislation: A Suggested Unit of Study”; and “The Financial Sup- 
port of Government in Nebraska: The Need for Study and Re- 
form.” One is impelled to remark that preparation and issue of the 
series which these publications set going is a valuable service to be 
rendered by a state educational organization. The bulletins are 
mimeographed and procurable at a price of ten cents each from the 
Nebraska State Teachers Association, 605 South Fourteenth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The Division of Publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion announces that it has ready its helps in planning commence- 
ment programs for 1937. The helps this year center in the Horace 
Mann Centennial—commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Mann’s acceptance of the secretaryship of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. A packet has been prepared which contains, 
among other items, a pamphlet entitled Vitalized Commencement 
Manual, 1937, and a book and reprints of articles on Horace Mann. 
The packet may be secured for fifty cents from the National Edu- 
cation Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The State Department of Education in Sacramento, California, 
has published in bulletin form a Manual on Traffic Safety for Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools. Besides a brief foreword by Vierling Ker- 
sey, superintendent of public instruction (recently resigned to ac- 
cept the city superintendency in Los Angeles), there are chapters 
captioned “Introduction,” “The Safety Mechanism of an Automo- 
bile,” “The Right To Drive,” “Basic Factors in the Safe Operation 
of an Automobile,” “Speed,” “City Traffic and Parking Regula- 
tions,” “Highway Signs and Markings,” “Operation of Vehicles,” 
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“Liability,” and “Accidents.’’ The manual also includes lists of se- 
lected references and visual aids. 

In the past the high-school course in economics has far too often 
been an attempt to give the college course in miniature, and the 
process of reduction has often resulted in making of the course at 
the lower level a rather sterile presentation of abstract principles 
which adds little to pupils’ understandings. The office of the High 
School Visitor at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, has 
published a forty-seven—page mimeographed bulletin that should be 
a distinct aid in enriching high-school instruction in this field. It is 
called ‘Suggested Instructional Material for Eleventh- or Twelfth- 
Grade Economics” and is indicated as having been prepared by 
Alleyne Baumgardner and planned by F. C. Hood, assistant high- 
school visitor. Chiefly, the bulletin consists of three annotated lists 
of references: (1) “Basic books in the field of the social studies 
offering suggestions for teachers and lists of supplementary material 
for use in economics”; (2) ‘General books on economics, including 
some recent textbooks and visual-aid suggestions”’; and (3) a selected 
list of books, documents, and pamphlets classified under major 
divisions like “Modern economic society,” “The individual and the 
modern economic world,” and “Business and labor.” Copies of the 
publication may be secured for fifty cents by high schools outside the 
state. The booklet will be supplied free to Illinois schools upon re- 
quest. 

Less than a year ago the School Review in these pages called atten- 
tion to the preparation by Willodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen, of 
the Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana, of an 
Index to Vocations, a compilation of references to materials concern- 
ing occupations. In the first mention the task of compilation was 
described as “an admirable example of co-operation by a library 
with the guidance program of a local school system.” The list has 
since been revised for more general use in schools and libraries and 
has been printed in book form. The “index to vocations” proper now 
includes two lists of references, one of vocations and the other of 
biographies, both arranged alphabetically by occupations. Besides, 
there are lists of the books analyzed for the index and of “Useful 
Books for Vocational Teachers and Counselors.” The book is pub- 
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lished by the H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York City, at $1.25 a copy. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR PUPILS OF ALL ABILITIES 

A discerning discussion of the place of the industrial arts in the 
education of bright pupils appeared in a recent number of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin. The statement is 
called “The Bright Student and the Industrial Arts,”’ and the author 
is M. L. Byrn, assistant professor of vocational education and head 
of the department of industrial arts in the University High School. 
It is quoted here in full. 


The industrial arts, long the dumping ground for students unsuccessful in 
academic courses, offer the richest opportunities for bright students. It is true 
that the academic misfits have often discovered in the industrial arts a satis- 
faction that has been denied them in the traditional subjects, not because of any 
special capacities, but because the work has been adjusted to their abilities. 
In this the shop has merely done what can and should be expected of all the 
subjects. But the success of the shop in dealing with the slow group has caused 
its values for bright students to be ignored or neglected. 

In the industrial arts, as elsewhere, the achievement of the bright student is 
consistent with his intellectual superiority. The dull must be guided at every 
turn; but the bright student is largely self-directive, initiating and completing 
his undertakings with a minimum of assistance. And the major types of de- 
velopment are perhaps even more important for the bright group: the expres- 
sion of creative tendencies, the ability to make effective use of tools and ma- 
terials, an appreciation of processes and values in manufactured products, an 
extension of reading interests and understandings, the ability to plan and exe- 
cute practical undertakings, and a competence in dealing with household equip- 
ment and other material environment. Of course, there is an additional prepara- 
tory value for many students who are to enter occupations and professions re- 
quiring technical knowledge and mechanical skills; for example, the skilled 
trades, forestry, engineering, architecture, dentistry, and so on, including, ac- 
cording to medical authorities, even surgery. In each of these areas of develop- 
ment, the brighter students are the ones who show superior achievement. 

The wider interests of superior students enable them to extend their knowledge 
and skills in important fields that the school provides for only in the industrial 
arts. In this connection there is no place for a set of formal projects, for while 
there are a number of fundamental tool processes and a considerable range of 
technical information that may well be gained by all students, the stream of 
student interest will provide for the incidental acquisition of most of this ground- 
work. The student who has a shop undertaking he wishes to initiate—and most 
of the bright fall in this category—should be provided with materials and equip- 
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ment, and whatever assistance he needs. The boy who rebuilds the transformer 
for a toy electric train must know the elements of electromagnetism, conduc- 
tion and insulation, and induction, besides exercising the mechanical skills and 
maintaining standards of workmanship—all of which can be acquired in con- 
nection with the job, rather than presented formally as preparatory activities. 
In overhauling an outboard motor, he needs to understand expansion and con- 
traction of metals, carburetion, lubrication, electrical systems, and so on, simi- 
larly mastered. In making things with wood, concrete, metal, and the like, he 
meets still further demands for a variety of information and skills that are both 
intellectually challenging and utilitarian. 

For constant reference to sources of such information, many books need to 
be immediately available in the shop; books on metals, woods, electricity, in- 
ternal-combustion engines, automechanics, design, and tool processes, besides 
physics, chemistry, botany, and technical manuals on shop procedures. Of 
course it is the bright student who makes most competent use of all such aids. 
It will readily be seen, furthermore, that the requirements for information and 
background draw continually on other school subjects, particularly the sciences, 
and contribute to them. 

While the emphasis in the foregoing paragraphs has been on a neglected field 
for bright students, it should be remembered that the industrial arts provide 
one of the most educational and practical areas for all groups of students, 
including the dull. 


THE “HARVARD TEACHERS RECORD’? BECOMES THE 
“HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW” 


It has been an aim of these pages to keep readers in touch with 
changes in the educational journals. During the depths of the eco- 
nomic recession it was our discouraging task frequently to record 
the discontinuance of periodicals, the absorption of some magazines 
by others, and the shrinkage in numbers of issues or in amount of con- 
tent of still others. During the recent months of recovery we have 
been privileged to report again the establishment of new journals and 
the expansion of older publications. The latest of the expansions at 
hand is the Harvard Educational Review, successor to the Harvard 
Teachers Record. This journal continues as a quarterly but has a new 
editorial staff and is much enlarged. A glance at the contents of the 
first issue shows a list of writings on important subjects by distin- 
guished authors, and scrutiny of the writings themselves discloses real 
substance. It is refreshing to find that the enlarged journal includes a 
carefully planned section of reviews of recent books instead of the 
all-too-typical afterthought of notes on books. 
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The editor is Howard E. Wilson; the advisory editor is Henry W. 
Holmes; associate editors are Robert Ulich and Phillip J. Rulon. In 
introducing the periodical in its new form, the editor says in part: 

The field of the magazine is the whole of education Although it is obvi- 
ously impossible to touch all fields of education in a single issue, the Review 
will be so planned as to cover the most significant developments in many fields 
over a series of issues. The magazine will endeavor to be what its name 
implies—a review of educational affairs In all its materials the Review 
will seek to avoid absorption in any of the “isms” of education, and to be 
critical, penetrating, and fair. 

With a precedent like the first issue and with such a policy, the 
Harvard Educational Review gives promise of being a general edu- 
cational periodical of distinction. 

The address of the new journal is 18 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The subscription price is $2.50 
a year. 


“SELECTED REFERENCES IN EDUCATION, 1936” 


Reference has not yet been made in these pages to publication of 
Selected References in Education, 1936, the fourth monograph in a 
series reprinted from the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal. Regular readers will hardly need to be reminded that the 
monographs are an outgrowth of a co-operative project of the two 
journals to provide educational workers with a needed bibliographi- 
cal service provided by no other agency. Convenience in the use of 
the monograph for 1936 has been increased by the inclusion of a com- 
plete index of authors. The charge for each monograph alone is 
ninety cents. The charge for any additional monograph of the series 
is sixty cents. The full series of four, containing almost five thousand 
selected and annotated references over practically the whole field of 
education since 1932, may thus be purchased for $2.70. Orders 
should be directed to the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


TOWARD REVISING THE SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL CURRICULUM 


Not long ago Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools in In- 
dianapolis, at a meeting of all high-school teachers and principals, 
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inaugurated revision of the senior high school curriculum and put 
to his audience certain questions which seemed to him to deserve 
consideration in that task. He preceded the questions by reference 
to programs of revision already undertaken in the system at the 
elementary-school and the junior high school levels. He indicated 
that the same plan of organization as previously followed would 
be used, in which a committee of seventy-five representatives of the 
teaching staff would be “‘organized to outline the general objectives 
of secondary education and to chart the procedures which the sub- 
committees will follow in working out the details of the program.” 
He also said that the task of devising a curriculum at this higher 
level is more difficult than performing the similar task below because 
there is a greater lack of agreement at the senior high school level as 
to what should be presented; because research has made few con- 
tributions to curriculum problems; and “because the student body 
itself, having reached the full bloom of adolescence, is infinitely di- 
versified as to aptitudes, desires, outlooks, appreciations, and fu- 
ture plans.” 

We quote the questions which Superintendent Stetson asked the 
faculties to consider and quote portions of his comment on the prob- 
lems involved. 

The first question is: Should general education precede, or follow, or be given 
concurrently with specialized training? 

Superintendent Stetson here summarized the positions of Presi- 
dent Hutchins of the University of Chicago and Professor Einstein, 
then proceeded as follows: 

It is the province of the general committee to study this important question. 
It may well be that the heterogeneous population of our high schools will be a 
factor which will, as a practical consideration, modify the application of Dr. 
Hutchins’ thesis. 

Students of trends in secondary-school development have pointed out that, 
regardless of the upper limit of the compulsory school age, secondary schools 
should prepare to carry education through the student’s eighteenth year. The 
reasons for this are not primarily educational but are economic and social. The 
pressure upon employers increasingly will be to employ only those who are 
eighteen years and older and thus eliminate from the labor market the compe- 
tition of the younger group. 

This trend, when realized, will further change the complexion of our high- 
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school population. It may force the organizing of various “schools” properly 
to handle, advise, and train this group. It is not impossible that we shall see in 
connection with our secondary-school system “vocational institutes” which 
will endeavor to make possible some degree of vocational competency for this 
entire group. The general committee will render a great service if it will canvass 
the possibilities of some such development and the wisdom and necessity of 
establishing a junior technical college, a part of the function of which will be the 
organization of vocational institutes. 

There are also relatively large groups now attending high school on whom the 
economic pressure is so great and whose intellectual interests and capacities 
are so limited that the regular routine of a secondary-school curriculum is ill 
fitted to aid them. Provision for these groups may be found in vocational insti- 
tutes. 

Frankly vocational in purpose though these institutes may be, the question 
of the degree and amount of general education which should be offered by them 
is one of major concern. 

There is no more perplexing question than the proper relationship between 
general education and specific training. 

Mention should be made at this point of the necessity for studying the prob- 
lems of the retraining of young adults for industry; of trade extension; of the 
need for a continuous survey of the needs of industry and their relation to the 
offerings of the schools; and of so organizing our vocational courses that full ad- 
vantage may be taken of the provisions of the George-Deen Act and the oppor- 
tunities it offers for training for the distributive occupations. 


Following a quotation from Bogoslovsky’s The Ideal School to the 
effect that pupils should be helped “‘to live rich and significant lives,” 
the speaker concluded that “there is much evidence... . that the 
pendulum which swung so far toward specialization both in subject 
matter and in vocational preparation is swinging back again toward 
the fields of general knowledge as a basic requirement for all special- 
ized training and vocational work.” 

The second question is: Should we reorganize our secondary-school educational 
plan so that it will be based not on subject specialization, but upon the development 
of certain correlative fields of knowledge? 

The traditional university and high-school organization is by subjects. 
Thus we have departments of English, departments of science, departments of 
mathematics, departments of history, etc. 

Administrative devices for the organization of large high edad are not prop- 
erly a subject of this study. It should be recognized, however, that one of the 
reasons for the existence of departments in our high schools and colleges is 
because such divisions make for administrative efficiency and ease of classifica- 


tion. 
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It is possible that the committees at work will find they can so reorganize the 
secondary-school subjects that they may be better administered on a horizontal 
than on a vertical basis; in short, that they will find that education cuts straight 
across through all the fields of knowledge and should not be compartmentalized. 


Perhaps this is as good a point as any to throw out the observation that a 
multiplication of subjects is not necessarily the best and only way to meet in- 
creased demands upon our high schools. Diversification of courses was, of 
course, essential, and the narrow curriculum of the nineties and the early part of 
this century would not meet the needs of today. Nevertheless, the point has been 
reached, in the opinion of many, when the problem of differentiation will best be 
met not by adding subjects but by investing present subject matter with new 
meanings. A richer content of present courses rather than further subdivision 
of them is clearly indicated. 

Our present educational chassis doesn’t need any more gadgets but does need 
to be streamlined to meet 1937 requirements 

The third question is: What is the place in a modern curriculum of a study of 
contemporaneous social problems? 

There are two widely divergent views; the one favors making such a study 
the core of the curriculum and the other is opposed to such practice. 

The general line of reasoning cf the proponents of making social studies the 
core of the curriculum seems to be this: That all high-school pupils will be 
citizens; that citizens must know something about the social problems which 
they as citizens will meet; therefore a study of social problems should be included 
in the secondary-school curriculum 

To deny that discussion of contemporaneous economic and social problems 
has a place in the modern secondary-school curriculum is to close one’s eyes to an 
obvious truth: that well-directed discussion and study has real educational 
value, not because it will help solve such problems, but because it will stimulate 
interest in contemporaneous questions and because it is in itself first-class 
intellectual exercise 

Fourth: An important and ever recurring question relates to the place in school 
life of the so-called ‘‘extra-curriculum activities.” 

This group will make a real contribution to educational administration and 
curriculum development if it can eliminate from our vocabulary the term “‘extra- 
curriculum activity.” Strictly speaking, there are and should be no “‘extra- 
curriculum” activities. All work of the school should be integrated and moti- 
vated by one purpose—the development of the personalities of the pupils 

On the whole, these organizations are well administered in Indianapolis and 
are tied into the lives of the pupils in a most wholesome way. Nevertheless, the 
place of these activities in a general scheme of education should be an object of 
careful scrutiny. Certainly we should not assume that these valuable educa- 
tional devices are so well administered that they deserve no further considera- 
tion at our hands 
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Fifth: What provision should be made for the encouragement and development 
of the creative abilities of the students? 

.... Nothing we, as teachers, can do will be of more value than stimulating 
the germ of creative ability any pupil may have. It is the rarest and the most 
precious gift one possesses and sometimes has been the one most neglected. 

The tremendous pressure upon principals and teachers to meet the everyday 
needs of the large number of high-school pupils who have swarmed into our 
high schools during the last decade has, in many instances, made it difficult to 
provide for the creative abilities of the pupils. Under many forms of organiza- 
tion, mediocrity has been at a premium and genius at a discount 

If it is important, as was pointed out earlier, that vocational institutes be 
provided for certain groups of students, it is just as important that creative 
institutes be provided for those gifted students who may thus develop, to an 
even greater degree, their talents. The leaders of the next generation will come 
from this group, and they deserve and need our encouragement. 

Sixth: What should and can the schools do effectively in the field of morals and 
manners? 

The term “‘morals and manners” is synonymous, as used here, with the term 
. 

Through example and precept, directly and indirectly, in the classroom, on 
the athletic field, in the recreational periods, at all times, and in all places, the 
school implants many desirable character and citizenship traits. As an example 
these traits are suggested: industry, co-operation, courtesy, honesty, depend- 


ability, initiative, self-control, moral courage, loyalty, reverence, and tolerance. 

Our goal is so to contribute to the character of our students that they will do 
the best thing and find the best possible solution for themselves and for society 
in each situation, whether new or old, as it arises. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF FEDERAL AID 


HERBERT M. HAMLIN 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 


February 23, 1937, was the twentieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Smith-Hughes Act by President Wilson. There is much in 
the record of twenty years’ use of federal funds in vocational educa- 
tion which is significant to those interested in the wider use of federal 
funds for education. 

The writer has been associated with the federally aided program 
in agricultural education as a teacher or as a trainer of teachers dur- 
ing eighteen years of this period. He cannot claim that he can prove 
all the statements which he will make. He can only assert that they 
represent his own best judgments based on extensive firsthand con- 
tacts with a federally aided program—contacts which have been ac- 
companied by a great deal of reflection regarding the workings of 
the program. 


DIFFICULTIES IN DETERMINING EFFECTS OF FEDERAL AID 


It is, of course, impossible to isolate fully the effects of the use of 
federal aid. There has been a tendency for state departments of 
education and teacher-training institutions to extend all their serv- 
ices to federally aided schools, to the neglect of schools teaching the 
same subjects without federal aid. These services may have been 
more crucial than the federal aid which the local schools received. 
Had the states spent for supervisory and teacher-training services 
for schools not federally aided amounts comparable to those that 
they used in matching federal funds for use in providing these 
services for federally aided schools, there would probably be much 
less difference at present in the efficiency of the aided and the un- 
aided schools. Furthermore, it is too early to see the full effects of 
some of the difficulties and dangers in the use of federal aid. Some 
of these have proved to be serious; they may in the long run prove 
disastrous. 

The writer’s present opinion is that the use of federal funds has 
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probably thus far been advantageous and that it is possible to make 
federal aid materially more satisfactory, though there will always 
be important pitfalls to be observed. 


GAINS FROM THE USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Perhaps the most important claim which can be made for the use 
of federal funds in vocational education is that these funds have 
made possible the relatively rapid establishment of a fairly efficient 
new program throughout the forty-eight states. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education was doubtless 
right in saying: 

There is no type of education subsidized and managed by the federal govern- 
ment that did not originate in the local communities and the states and that did 
not, by the normal processes of local innovation and social imitation, spread 
over sufficiently wide areas to demonstrate that it was a matter of general, 
social, economic, and human importance in our national life before the federal 
government undertook to promote it. The service which the federal government 
has rendered through its system of subventions and the control incident to the 
same have greatly accelerated the spread of an educational movement already 
under 

John D. Willard, special investigator in agricultural education for 
the National Advisory Committee, was also probably right in con- 
cluding that federal aid has been of definite assistance in the 
financially weak states, while its value in the states of average or 
greater wealth has been much more uncertain The negro schools 
in particular have profited greatly from federal assistance. 

The federal program has had a beneficial effect in unifying and 
standardizing programs of vocational education in the country. 
State officials have been kept in touch with one another. Workers in 
federally aided programs sustain a closer, a more helpful relation 
with the United States Office of Education than workers in fields not 
subsidized. 

The funds used for supervision and for teacher training seem to 
have been more effective, dollar for dollar, than those allotted to 
the local schools. It now appears that much which has been done 


t National Advisory Committee on Education, Federal Relations to Education, 
Part I, p. 20. Washington: National Advisory Committee on Education, 1931. 


2 Comment in an interview with the writer in December, 1931. 
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could have been done through the use of supervisory and teacher- 
training funds alone. In Iowa, for example, only limited funds were 
available until 1929 for subsidizing schools having homemaking de- 
partments, but from 1917 to 1929 most of the federal funds available 
for teacher training in the state were used in preparing teachers of 
home economics. In spite of the lack of aid to local schools, home- 
economics instruction spread rapidly so that, by 1929, 780 of the 
930 high schools in the state were teaching the subject, while the 
qualifications of the teachers in several hundreds of the unaided de- 
partments were approximately as high as those of the teachers in the 
aided departments. 

If the original plan of the framers of the Smith-Hughes Act had 
been followed and federal funds had been used only temporarily to 
reimburse schools establishing programs, the funds allotted to 
schools would have been used more effectively. In very few cases, 
however, have systematic attempts been made to withdraw federal 
funds from schools with established programs. The result has been 
that even a small rural community may have received over a period 
of years $10,000 or more of federal money for agricultural teaching 
alone, sometimes with little improvement in the program during the 
period in which aid has been given. 


PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Most of the difficulties suggested by writers who theorize about 
the possible effects of the use of federal funds in education have been 
experienced during the past twenty years in federally aided pro- 
grams in vocational education. 

Federal control.—A great deal of federal control has accompanied 
federal aid, some of the control so indirect as not usually to be recog- 
nized. J. J. Tigert, former United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has been proved at least in part right when he said: “If we 
embark upon a program of turning federal money to schools with- 
out any strings on it, it is only a question of time until the waste, 
extravagance, and misuse of these funds will result in a reaction or 
a change. The alternative is federal control.’” 

While allowing the states a large measure of freedom, it has been 


* Quoted in School and Society, XL (July 21, 1934), 99. 
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necessary in certain instances for federal officials practically to take 
charge for short periods in order that obvious waste of federal funds 
might be prevented. 

Beginning with a rather elaborate set of rules and regulations 
drawn immediately on the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, federal 
officials have regulated and standardized procedures in the states 
to an extent probably unexpected by the framers of the act. The 
“state plan” has provided an excellent vehicle for extending federal 
control. Each five years the state board for vocational education is 
required to submit a detailed plan for approval by federal officials. 
Fifty to seventy-five printed pages are contained in a typical state 
plan. This plan constitutes a contract between federal and state 
officials which the state must carry out in order to receive federal 
funds. Theoretically, the state plan is checked only to determine 
whether its provisions are in keeping with the federal vocational 
education acts. Actually, federal influence, if not federal control, 
extends much further than this checking. 

It is sometimes pointed out that no act of the federal officials ad- 
ministering the vocational-education acts has ever been questioned 
in a court. This situation is probably due primarily to the peace- 
loving nature of educators. It is perhaps unfortunate that there have 
not been some court tests, for it is exceedingly doubtful whether all 
the powers which have been assumed by federal officials have been 
properly derived from legislation. 

Control by a majority of the states——While there has been a great 
deal of federal control, it has really been indirect control by a major- 
ity of the states. Federal officials have shown no inclination to go 
against the wishes of vocational educators generally. The common 
procedure has been for federal officials to adopt regulations which 
the state officials favor but which the latter prefer to ascribe to 
Washington because the rules may not be too well accepted by 
the folks at home. Thus, there has developed to some extent a 
“tyranny of the majority,” too little respect being given to the 
wishes of states in which the proposed regulations are undesirable. 

Notable examples of federal regulations respecting details over 
which the federal government probably has no legitimate control, 
regulations which nevertheless survive with the approval of a 
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majority of the states, are the requirements regarding the length of 
class periods and the number of months a year of employment in 
schools receiving federal aid for agricultural education. In order to 
receive aid for its day classes, a school must provide at least 420 
minutes a week of instruction and must employ its teacher for 
twelve months a year. There has certainly never been proof that 
nothing can be accomplished in agricultural education if these re- 
quirements are not observed. There is, in fact, evidence that federal 
funds could be better used in many schools if these requirements 
were waived or modified. 

Unnatural groupings.—The groupings established by federal-aid 
legislation have not been entirely natural or satisfactory. 

The field of agricultural education has, for instance, been split. 
One group receives aid under the Smith-Lever Act and similar sub- 
sequent acts; the other group receives aid under the Smith-Hughes 
Act and succeeding acts. This legislative separation has had the 
effect of keeping the two groups separate in their work and in their 
professional organizations. Teachers of agriculture seldom meet 
with agricultural-extension workers but, instead, meet with teach- 
ers of trades and industries and home economics, with whom they 
have less in common. 

The American Vocational Association, comprising the groups 
aided under the vocational-education acts, grew up primarily to 
secure and hold federal-aid legislation. It is a loose collection of 
divergent and warring interests held together largely by the need 
for joint legislative action. 

Grouping of vocational teachers into special state and national 
organizations following the classification hastily set up by Congress 
has also had the effect of keeping vocational-education workers 
separate from workers in the field of general education. Teachers 
and administrators can attend only a limited number of meetings; 
they must frequently choose between their special meetings and 
those for teachers generally. 

Difficulties in aiding one type of education only.—There have been 
numerous problems resulting from the use of special funds for voca- 
tional education in schools receiving no federal assistance in the 
teaching of non-vocational subjects. 
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There have been injustices and jealousies arising from the ex- 
istence of a higher salary level for vocational teachers than that 
for other teachers. It has been hard to justify the promotion of one 
school field to the neglect of the other fields equally worthy of en- 
couragement. School officials have been tempted to seek federal aid 
for purposes not legitimately covered by the vocational-education 
acts, and in some cases the vocational program has been emasculated 
in deferring to these requests. In other cases the purposes of school 
subjects have been distorted in order that the subjects would be ac- 
ceptable for federal aid. 

Before 1917, for instance, agriculture was developing at the high- 
school level as one of the practical arts. It served some vocational 
purposes, but it was primarily a subject of general education. When 
federal funds became available, the vocational aspects were empha- 
sized and the nonvocational uses of the subject were largely elimi- 
nated. Agriculture in most schools came to be a subject for prospec- 
tive farmers only, and its rich possibilities as a subject of general 
education for persons not intending to become farmers were largely 
lost. 

If federal funds had been available for high-school subjects gen- 
erally, the individual subjects could have been more wisely ad- 
ministered. 

Too few schools aided.—The federal policy since 1917 has been to 
set up rather high and arbitrary requirements which must be met by 
schools receiving federal aid. The result has been that the percen- 
tage of schools participating has been kept small. An alternative 
policy might have been to use the funds to grade up the vocational- 
education programs in all schools. Even in 1917 most schools were 
trying to do something in the field of vocational education, and 
there was general enthusiasm for extending education of this type. 
The result of the policy adopted was to discourage the schools not 
receiving aid. Their efforts were disparaged. The public was led 
gradually to believe that the only real vocational education was to 
be found in federally aided schools. 

In the meantime, commercial education was developing rather 
uniformly in nearly all the schools to which it was suited without 
benefit of federal aid. It is interesting to speculate whether there 
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would have been the same general development in the other voca- 
tional fields had there been no federal aid or had the federal funds 
been used to assist all schools rather than a few. 

It is indisputable that extreme differences now exist in the de- 
velopment of agricultural, homemaking, and industrial programs in 
communities of the same type in the same sections. One community 
may have an extensive program developed with federal funds; an- 
other similar community, not caring to participate in the federally 
aided program, may be doing little or nothing in the fields that the 
vocational-education acts were intended to encourage. Incidentally, 
it has been the more fortunate schools which have received most en- 
couragement. The pace-making programs conceived by federal 
officials have been adapted only to the larger and stronger schools. 
For example, it is commonly held that vocational agriculture should 
not be introduced into a school system with a high school enrolling 
fewer than a hundred pupils. The median enrolment in Iowa high 
schools is seventy-five pupils. 

The provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act are broad and general. 
The interpretations placed on the act have narrowed greatly the 
range of its usefulness. It would have been possible to interpret the 
act in such a way that the smaller schools could have maintained 
programs adapted to their needs. 

Neglect of research.—It is usually held that the federal government 
can best serve the states through conducting research and service 
studies and disseminating the findings. This service was recognized 
in the Smith-Hughes Act, which provided that the $200,000 set 
aside for the use of the federal office should be spent for “research 
and administration.”’ In fact, however, this fund has been used 
largely for administration and promotion, while research has been 
slighted. 

If federal officials had avoided attempts at standardization until 
they had some basis for their standards in research, the vocational- 
education program might have been much further advanced today. 
Greater opportunity for variation, with close study of the outcomes 
is, fortunately, being encouraged by the present administrators. 

Dependence on lay groups.—In order that federal-aid legislation 
may be secured and held, it is necessary to have the support of 
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powerful national groups. Thus far these groups have probably not 
exerted an undesirable influence on vocational education. There is 
always the possibility, however, that they may make unreasonable 
and compromising demands in return for their support. A single 
organization adverse to a proposed act might defeat it. Edward H. 
Reisner’s conclusion is true: “If a policy is rather popular and there 
is no organized minority or no feeling against it, it is very easy to 
get legislation by an active minority. On the other hand, if there is 
an active minority against a bill, no matter how advantageous its 
provisions are, it cannot pass.’”* The support of lay groups is, of 
course, essential in securing state educational legislation. A single 
organization of national scope is, however, never able to influence 
the legislatures of all the states and achieve a national effect com- 
parable to that which it is able to exert through influencing Con- 
gress. 
A PROGRAM FOR FUTURE USE OF FEDERAL AID 


Granting the justice of federal aid for education, suggestions for 
better administration of the funds seem in order so that the diffi- 
culties and dangers enumerated may not prove to be crucial ob- 
stacles. It appears to the writer that twenty years’ experience in the 
use of federal funds in vocational education leads to such suggestions 
as the following for the future use of federal aid. 

1. The country needs a general federal fund and a general policy 
regarding the use of federal money for all forms of education rather 
than separate funds and policies for various special forms of educa- 
tion. The National Advisory Committee on Education made an ex- 
cellent start in working out a set of federal policies in dealing with 
education. 

2. The states should be allowed to determine for themselves the 
kinds of special educational programs that they wish to encourage. 
Federal control should be confined to securing the honest expendi- 
ture of allotted funds, following the precedent of the Morrill Act of 
1862. 

3. Federal services in research, in disseminating information, and 


1 Edward H. Reisner, ‘“‘Antecedents of the Federal Acts concerning Education,” 
Educational Record, XI (July, 1930), 206. 
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in securing the voluntary co-ordination of state programs should be 
increased. 

4. Regular national conferences, called and conducted by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, are needed for the discus- 
sion of changes in federal policies in the administration of aid. These 
conferences should include representatives from all educational 
fields. Federal educational policies should be proposed by a repre- 
sentative group of this type rather than by groups of specialists. 

5. Until federal legislation and administration are changed in ac- 
cordance with these suggestions, each state should outline for itself 
the program that it wishes to conduct and should carry out the pro- 
gram without consideration of the availability of federal funds, using 
such funds for the purposes for which they may be employed without 
distorting the state program. Particular care should be taken that 
the program adopted serves all the schools of the state and equalizes 
opportunity within the state. 
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IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION 
IN GRADE Ix 


CONSTANCE McCULLOUGH 
Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE SETTING OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The faculty of Edison High School in Minneapolis, like other 
metropolitan high schools in which large classes make difficult ade- 
quate provisions for individual differences, have felt for a long time 
that many of the pupils are unnecessarily condemned to failure. A 
difficult English classic is met in Grade X; a girl reads it through 
three times earnestly, fails the comprehension tests, and is doomed 
to repeat the course. Verbal problems in mathematics, teachers dis- 
cover, are the Waterloo of some intelligent pupils as well as of the 
clearly incapable. Boys whose marks in English, social science, and 
mathematics are low sometimes earn A’s in shopwork. Girls with 
poor records in the majority of their subjects are perhaps outstand- 
ing in home economics. Obviously the difficulty is in the compre- 
hension of the written words. 

In recognition of this difficulty and as an experiment to determine 
the practical value of a special course for inefficient readers, an 
experiment was undertaken with a group of ninth-grade pupils at 
Edison High School. The group was given a nine weeks’ trial course 
for the improvement of reading comprehension. In September, 1935, 
the Minneapolis School Ability Scale had been administered in the 
social-science classes in Grade IX B. The New Stanford Reading 
Test, Grades II-IX, Form V, was administered to one hundred pu- 
pils from the classes of one English teacher. Reading ages, obtained 
by converting the raw scores on the basis of the New Stanford scale 
of grade norms, were compared with the mental ages on the school- 
ability test, and the pupils whose mental ages exceeded their read- 
ing ages were selected as appropriate subjects for the experiment. 

Twenty-four pupils, six girls and eighteen boys, were placed in 
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the experimental group. The data in Table I show that these pupils, 
who were thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years of age at the time of 
the reading test, represented a wide range of reading ages—from 
twelve years and three months to fifteen years and ten months. 
Their mental ages on the Minneapolis test varied from twelve to 
sixteen years. A retest on the Minneapolis School Ability Scale on 
April 1, 1936, showed results at such variance with those of the 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL READING GROUP 
ACCORDING TO CHRONOLOGICAL, MENTAL 
AND READING AGES 


NuMBER OF PupILs 


Chronological 
Age on 
December 10, 


Mental Age 
(Minneapolis 
Test) in 
September, 


Mental Age 
(Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Test) 
on April 13, 


Reading Age 
(New Stanford 
Reading Test) 
on December 


1936 


September testing that the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test, 
Grade [X—Maturity, was administered on April 13, 1936..On the 
latter test intelligence quotients ranged from 87 to 157, with a 
median of 104. The mental ages ranged from thirteen to twenty- 
two years, and the reading ages of three members of the group were 
two, four, and nine months beyond their mental ages. The medians 
for the group were: chronological age, 14.5; mental age on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson test, 15.6; reading age, 13.5. 

On Thursday, January 30, 1936, in the first week of the new 
semester, the newly organized class was given the Traxler Silent 
Reading Test, Form 2. According to the norms published in the test 


1935 10, 1935 
f 
6 3 8 4 
13 4 2 5 
5 9 5 6 
Total.... 24 22 21 24 i 
Median... 14.5 13.9 15.6 13.5 
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manual and tentative norms for Grades X through XII, which are 
as yet unpublished, the reading levels of the pupils ranged from 
slightly below fifth-grade to between tenth- and eleventh-grade 
levels. The median of the class was below the seventh-grade norm 
in reading rate and story comprehension, below the ninth-grade 
norm in word meaning, and above the ninth-grade norm in para- 
graph comprehension. The weakness of the group in reading com- 
prehension apparently lay in that type tested by the story-compre- 
hension section. In that part of the test the pupil is required to read 
three pages of narrative material and then, without further recourse 
to the account, to answer questions on the material read. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL INSTRUCTION 

The class hour was scheduled at noon, half an hour before and 
after lunch. The first half of the period was devoted to reading and 
vocabulary exercises, the latter half to free reading among books 
which were selected by the teacher and kept in the classroom. 

The reading and vocabulary exercises were similar to those used 
by Stella Center in 1935 in a federal reading project at Roosevelt 
High School, New York City.? Chiefly composed of selections from 
modern real-adventure stories, the material to be read was accom- 
panied by a vocabulary test of the more difficult words in the pas- 
sage, a test on comprehension, and occasionally a composition, the 
content of which would indicate the pupil’s grasp of the subject. 
Five of the eight units were intended to develop and test the ability 
in story comprehension, which the Traxler test had shown needed 
strengthening. After each test the papers were checked and, with 
the story material, were returned to the pupil for correction. Pupils 
who were unable to make a perfect score independently were as- 
sisted by the teacher in private conference. Pupils who finished 
early were allowed to spend the remainder of the week in free reading. 

After conferences with each pupil to determine his reading inter- 
ests and after consulting librarians and approved reading lists, the 
teacher selected a changing library of real and fictional adventure 
and some biography, representing a liberal range of reading difficulty 

t Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Teaching High School Pupils To Read. 


A Publication of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. In press. 
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and interest. On the board was kept a chart of the number of 
books reported by each pupil. Reports were made on a mimeo- 
graphed form on which the pupil recorded the amount of difficulty 
encountered in the book and a brief statement of the plot. 

On Thursday, April 2, 1936—exactly nine weeks after the initial 
testing on Form 2 of the Traxler Silent Reading Test—Form 1 of the 
same test wasadministered. On Tuesday after spring vacation (April 
4 through April 12), Form W of the New Stanford Reading Test 
was given. The results of the nine weeks’ course in reading were 
measured by a comparison of the results on these two testings with 
the results on the initial testings. 


RESULTS 

The medians for the class on the two forms of the Traxler test 
showed significant improvement in the section on story comprehen- 
sion, the type of reading exercise on which the class had had most 
practice. The median amount of improvement was two grades— 
from just below the seventh-grade norm to just below the norm for 
Grade IX. Table II shows that, while 29 per cent of the pupils were 
at the ninth-grade level or above in the January testing, 46 per cent 
had achieved this level after nine weeks’ work and that, whereas 46 
per cent had stood at or above the eighth-grade level on the first 
test, 75 per cent of the group had reached this level after the 
remedial instruction. 

The repetition of the New Stanford Reading Test in another form 
after four months had elapsed, two of which had covered the period 
of experiment, showed slightly greater gains for the group as a whole 
than those secured by the Traxler test. Twenty-two per cent of the 
group scored above the ninth-grade level on the December testing, 
while 65 per cent had reached this level in April. The percentage of 
the pupils who were above the eighth-grade level increased from 39 
per cent in December to 78 per cent in the April testing. 

More meaningful to the teacher of such a group is the individual 
improvement indicated by the test results. The amount of increase in 
score on the New Stanford Reading Test was roughly comparable 
with that of the Traxler tests for the group as a whole. In some 
cases, however, the differences between the results for individuals 
were sufficiently great to make desirable the computation of a mean 
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of the two amounts of improvement. Such a mean was, of course, 
based on the assumption that the reading improvement which had 
possibly taken place between the date of the initial New Stanford 
testing (December 10) and the occasion of the Traxler pretest (Janu- 
ary 30) had been negligible. This assumption was shown to be valid 
in a majority of cases by a comparison of the improvement of each 
pupil on the Traxler and the New Stanford tests. An additional 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL READING GROUP ACCORDING TO 
SCORES ON INITIAL READING TESTS AND ON RETESTS GIVEN 
AFTER NINE WEEKS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


TRAXLER TEST New Stanrorp TEST 


Grape Norm REACHED 
Retest Retest 
est 


Grade XII or above 

Between Grades XI and XII 
Between Grades X and XI.......... 
Between Grades IX and X 

Between Grades VIII and IX 
Between Grades VII and VIII 
Between Grades VI and VII 

Below Grade V 


AHO O 
OH 


* Grade X or above on the New Stanford test. Since the Traxler norms were established early in - 
on: a of each grade, they are roughly comparable to the New Stanford norms for the beginning of 
eac 
t Gne girl was absent when the New Stanford test was given. 


study of the scores on supposedly comparable sections of the tests 
(paragraph comprehension and word meaning. on the Traxler test, 
Form 1, correlated with the New Stanford Reading Test, Form W, 
complete) suggested that perhaps the tests do not measure identical 
phases of reading achievement. Hence, a mean result rather than 
the result of either test seemed the more representative of the gen- 
eral reading progress of an individual. 

The results given in Table III, whether taken from the Traxler, 
New Stanford, or mean-improvement data, were consistent in show- 
ing an improvement of one-half grade or more for about two-thirds 
of the pupils, one grade or more for about half the pupils, and two 
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grades or more for at least two pupils of the group. On the New 
Stanford test nine of eighteen pupils whose reading ages were below 
their mental ages on the Kuhlmann-Anderson test in December, 
1935, slightly exceeded their mental ages in reading ages on the 
April, 1936, tests: 
FACTORS IN READING IMPROVEMENT 

First among the questions asked at the conclusion of such a study 

are: What factors have been favorable to the improvement which 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL READING GROUP 
ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF IMPROVEMENT 
MADE BY EACH PUPIL 


NuMBER OF 


NuMBER OF GRADES 
Mean 


Traxler Improve- 
Test ment on 
Both Tests 


2 


2 I ° 
° 2 2 
2 3 2 
6 6 8 
6* 5 3 
6 5 8 
I ° 
2 ° 


+ 
w 
w 


* One of these six was a girl who did not take the New Stanford test. 


has been procured? Were the experiment to be repeated, what fac- 
tors should determine the selection of pupils for membership in the 
group to be studied? 

Although the size of the group and the distribution of the intelli- 
gence quotients were not ideal for the application of the Pearson 
product-moment method of correlation, that method was used to re- 
veal roughly the relation between intelligence and reading improve- 
ment on the Traxler tests. The correlation (.o+.218) suggested 
that intelligence within the range represented by this group did not 
determine the amount of improvement made. Similarly, the mental 
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age and the initial reading age bore no apparent relation to improve- 
ment on the Traxler and the New Stanford tests combined. 

More interesting still was the discovery that the three boys in the 
class whose reading ages originally exceeded their mental ages made 
more than average reading gains, their improvement exceeding one 
grade in each case, as shown in Table IV. These data were rather 
convincing evidence that reading improvement may be obtained in 
a reading class, like that organized at the Edison High School, with- 
out the precaution of selecting only those pupils for whom the men- 
tal age exceeds the reading age on a standardized reading test. 


TABLE IV 


RECORDS OF THREE BOYS WHOSE READING AGES EXCEEDED 
THEIR MENTAL AGES AT BEGINNING OF EXPERIMENT 


ER: READING 
KuHLMANN-ANDERSON M 

TEstT AGE oN 

oF Booxs ImpPRovE- 
INITIAL 

PoupIL LOGICAL READ MENT IN 

AGE DURING 
Mental Intelligence | StTaNFoRD 
Stupy GRADE 


Age Quotient Test 


14-0 15-6 III 15-8 12 
14-9 13-0 88 13-9 16 2.0 
15-2 13-4 88 13-8 2 rs 


The number of books read in class, outside of school, or both, 
which were reported on during the nine weeks’ course seemed to 
have no effect on the mean amount of improvement made on the two 
tests, the correlation being .o49+.208. The reaction of various pu- 
pils to the same books (designated as “‘too easy,” “just about right,” 
“ta little hard,”’ and “too hard’’) showed no discernible relation be- 
tween the reading level of the reader and the level of difficulty which 
he assigned to the book. 

Test scores for the six girls in the study showed no significant in- 
crease in reading achievement. None of the factors studied offered 
an explanation of this result. However, an attitude of skepticism 
on the part of certain members of the class seemed coincidental 
with failure to make significant improvement. In a repetition of the 
study it would be interesting to rank the pupils in their attitudes 
toward the course before the results of the final test are known. 
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From the pupils’ report cards for the second six weeks of the 
second semester, the honor points for the two subjects besides Eng- 
lish which require reading were summed and compared with those 
for the same subjects on the final reports for the first semester. The 
increase in the number of honor points correlated positively but 
insignificantly with the mean reading improvement made during the 
nine weeks’ course, the correlation being .18+.20. 


SUMMARY 

It cannot be said, on the basis of marks alone, that the reading 
course made a noticeable difference in the school performance of the 
pupils concerned. The following summary statements, however, 
seem justified: (1) Half the class improved a grade or more, and 
two-thirds a half-grade or more, in reading achievement as meas- 
ured by two standardized tests. (2) The scores on the two tests for 
a single pupil disagreed sufficiently to warrant the conclusion that 
the results of these tests are more suited to group than to individual 
interpretation and that supposedly comparable sections of the New 
Stanford and the Traxler tests may measure somewhat different 
phases of reading achievement. (3) Intelligence within the range 
represented in this study (from 87 to 157 on the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son test), initial reading age (twelve to fifteen), and the number of 
books read and reported bore no apparent relation to the amount 
of reading improvement gained by the method used. (4) Pupils’ 
attitudes toward the reading course may have been a factor in the 
amount of their improvement. (5) Reading age within the range of 
ages studied bore no discernible relation to the level of difficulty 
which a pupil roughly assigned to a book. (6) A repetition of this 
study could better serve the school if ninth-grade pupils of low 
reading age, regardless of mental ages within the range of twelve 
and above, were selected as subjects. 


SPECIALISM IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


J. M. HUGHES 
Northwestern University 


For over a quarter of a century there has been a manifest tend- 
ency toward increasing the number of specialists in the secondary 
school, particularly the number who find a place in the four-year 
traditional high school. In the larger high schools, at least, official 
titles have so come into being that the printed roster of officials of 
any school looks rather imposing. Although it may be reasoned, 
logically enough, that there is a practicable limit to the number of 
specialists which a particular school can utilize, at present that 
limit does not seem to have been reached. Most writers in the field 
of administration justify the tendency toward further increase, and 
only under conditions of the most pressing nature are offices ever 
abolished. 

This article is written for the purpose of discussing the nature of 
the development and the direction which specialism has been taking. 
This discussion is presented, not to question the need for specialism 
itself, but to raise a question about the wisdom of furthering certain 
of the tendencies. The discussion will deal, first, with the questions 
of what has been the nature of the development and what arguments 
are advanced for furtherance of specialism; second, with the ques- 
tion of what has been the character of some of the concomitant re- 
sults; and, finally, with a consideration of what changes in the nature 
of the development might be considered worth while. 


THE NATURE OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


Growth toward specialism in secondary education has doubtless 
been a parallel development to the tendency to specialize in other 
fields. The nature of this tendency is too well known to need com- 
ment, but there can be no doubt that what has taken place in the 
other professional fields has made a similar development in educa- 
tion appear logical. What the result has been is somewhat strikingly 
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pictured by Reavis and Woellner in their study of the time and per- 
sonnel available for administrative duties in 522 secondary schools 
ranging in enrolment from 4 to 6,500. The following quotation from 
their summary gives some notion of the recent status. 


.... seventy-five per cent of the 522 principals are relieved entirely of 
teaching duties in order that they may devote their full time to the administra- 
tion and supervision of their schools . . . . there are ror non-teaching . . . . as- 
sistant principals, 43 non-teaching .... deans of girls, 18 non-teaching ... . 
counselors of boys, and 11 non-teaching... . directors of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities These supplementary administrative officers have found their 
way into virtually every type of secondary school to assist the principal in its 
administration There are a total of 556 non-teaching and 619 part-time 
teaching administrative officers for the 522 schools, or an average of 2.3 officers 
per school. 

.... The 43 schools of Group IX (2,001-6,500) . . . . have officers available 
for administrative work for a total of 737 periods a day, or an average of 17.1 
periods per school (1,026 minutes) 

The data presented warrant the conclusion that the number and the char- 
acter of assistants, the amount of clerical service, and the time available for 
administrative work are such that principals of secondary schools in general 
have potential organizations which should enable them to project and carry 
out efficient programs of administration. Failure to do so should call for a care- 
ful self-examination and evaluation of administrative practices on the part of 
the principals concerned.* 


A similar picture is given by the staff of the recent National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education. The following quotation refers to 
schools of all sizes and must be interpreted in light of that fact. 


It was found from data not presented here in tabular form that the typical 
administrative and supervisory staff in the 368 secondary schools of this study 
has, in addition to the principal and clerical assistants, an average of 4.3 mem- 
bers.? 


It is clear, judging from these quotations, that specialism has 
taken so vigorous a hold on secondary education that, if directed 
effectively, outstanding achievement is only naturally to be expect- 
ed. With the stage of development now reached, there would seem 


t William C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner, Office Practices in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 42-46. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1930. 

2 Fred Engelhardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., and Roy O. Billett, Administration and 
Supervision, p. 37. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 11. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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to be some justification in the contention that further expansion of 
the already large list of titular officials in the secondary school should 
follow only after careful scrutiny of the proposed trend. This atten- 
tion may well begin with a consideration of the nature of any pro- 
posals and with a critical study of the arguments which lie back of 
the suggestions. 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER EXTENSION 


Most of the proposals made by writers in the field of secondary- 
school administration favor further extension of the specialist move- 
ment. The character and extent of expansion desired is typified by 
the discussions of Douglass. In his treatment of the topic “Deter- 
mining Staff Needs,”’ Douglass gives a table in which he proposes 
“‘what may be regarded as adequate staffs for the modern adminis- 
tration and supervision of high schools of different sizes . . . . which 
represents ideal rather than common practice.’* For a high school 
with an enrolment of fifteen hundred or more Douglass figures that 
an administrative and supervisory staff of some thirteen individuals 
are needed and that the time given to the specialized duties of all 
these positions should amount to as much as the full time of from 
four to twelve persons. In addition to this number he would have 
from three to five office clerks, presumably full-time workers, and 
from six to ten heads of departments or special supervisors. The 
latter, for some reason or other, do not appear to have been included 
in the reckonings leading to the conclusion that from four to twelve 
persons are needed but, instead, are further additions to that num- 
ber. This type of proposal is fairly common. If carried out, it will 
mean that the present-day average of 4.3 members to a school will 
be materially raised, possibly doubled, and that there will, with 
time, be more and more room for the specialist. 

ARGUMENTS FOR EXPANSION 

Such expansion must be justified. The arguments used, one would 
think, would need to be decisively convincing. Whether they are 
convincing may be left to the judgment of the reader. They usually 
follow a certain line of logic of which the following, again selected 
from Douglass’ discussion, are illustrative. 


t Harl R. Douglass, Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools, p. 80. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
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Without doubt most schools need more members of the staff who give part 
or full time to the duties of these positions than are now provided. The employ- 
ment of such workers is a wise investment; but the idea is new, and boards of 
education are generally conservative and sensitive to the criticisms of their con- 
stituency. In most districts a fallacious idea of what constitutes economy is a 
powerful influence in setting the limits to expenditures of public funds for edu- 
cation 

It is evident that the number and the nature of the administrative and super- 
visory personnel of high schools will vary with the extent to which communities 
have been educated to provide specialized members on the high-school staff to 
perform improved specialized types of service As the school becomes larger 
the number may be increased and greater specialization may be effected with less 
and less per-pupil cost.* 

It is obvious from these arguments that the need for more special- 
ism proposed by educational theorists is largely to be taken for 
granted by the public and that administrators are expected to use 
their influence to further the present tendencies to multiply the num- 
ber of officials who perform specialized types of services. Of course 
there are probably valid reasons in the background. Mass enrol- 
ment with its accompaniment of diversified interests, abilities, and 
needs in the student body may be one reason. Possibly, changing 
emphases in education, such as an introduction of health education, 
guidance, allied activities, and the like, may be another. Neverthe- 
less, there seems nowhere to be any contention on the part of the- 
orists that changes which argue for the addition of certain special- 
ists also argue for a modification or an elimination of some older 
agency of the school. That is, there seems to be a tendency to avoid 
consideration of questions such as the following: If a guidance di- 
rector is added, how is the work of the dean of boys and the dean of 
girls to be affected? If a director of instruction is added, as is being 
done in some high schools, what is or should be the status of the 
several heads of departments? A number of schools have guidance 
directors, directors of reference and research, and registrars, all of 
whom are to render educational services. In some cases the services 
of all three offices are closely similar even within the same school. 
Overlapping or no overlapping, it would seem that many agencies 
cannot be added to a high school without seriously calling for a modi- 
fication of the existing machinery. Yet studies of the organizations 


t Harl R. Douglass, op. cit., pp. 80-83. 
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of schools which are increasing their administrative staffs do not 
usually reveal any real allowance for change. One may also be justi- 
fied, in passing, in raising the question whether the increasing com- 
plexity of the school is a valid argument for increasing the complex- 
ity of the organization along the lines now being developed. 

The attempt to shed any light whatever on such questions as 
those raised above would have to follow an analysis of the results of 
the present tendencies. For obvious reasons such an analysis is not 
easy to make. Inherent in it are the dangers of rendering judgment, 
the difficulties of setting up criteria for deciding values, and the 
great temptation to argue from a conviction or point of view. It is 
partly with these misgivings that the following brief analysis is 
undertaken. 

RESULTS OF SPECIALISM 

In a proposal of criteria for judging the values of the specialized 
tendencies already spoken of, the question must first be raised: What 
results may be expected from such tendencies? It is difficult to judge 
results directly; in fact, it seems to be well-nigh impossible. Hence, 
any appraisal must be approached indirectly. For instance, results 
may be judged in the light of the answers to such questions as the 
following: (1) To what degree, when judged in the light of their 
training, do persons who occupy specialized positions seem to qualify 
as specialists? (2) Does the nature of the duties delegated to the 
specialists correspond to the degree of specialism which might be 
expected from them? (3) To what extent does the presence of spe- 
cialists seem to have raised the ethical standards of the profession? 
(4) Does the organizing of the high school around functionaries facili- 
tate or hinder educational reform? (5) Has the introduction of the 
specialist (2) made for greater co-ordination of effort and (6) im- 
proved the character of teaching through more effective leader- 
ship? 

If this group of criteria, or others that could be added, is assumed 
to be somewhat valid for the purpose of judging values, a complete 
analysis of specialism in terms of each might give a rough indication 
of the points of strength and of weaknesses in the trend of the devel- 
opment. As a suggestion of how one might proceed, the following 
brief analysis is attempted. 
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Qualifications of the specialists—The “special” training of the 
specialist should be somewhat indicative of how seriously those who 
hold official positions feel that the duties involved are technical in 
nature. That is, if the distinction of being a specialist is to hold and 
if any authenticity of claims to superior professionalism is to be es- 
tablished, this newly formed specialist group, whatever it may be, 
should exhibit some form of uniqueness in contrast to the non-spe- 
cialized group from which it has set itself apart. There must be 
uniqueness if the specialist is to be held in high regard by those who 
know him. This uniqueness, then, should be reflected in the training 
patterns pursued by this group. 

The training of the secondary-school specialist has been reported 
in a number of studies. The pictures given are consistently the 
same: the “special” training is not found to be dissimilar from the 
training of other educational workers. In the National Survey of 
Secondary Education the situation is well summarized in the follow- 
ing statement. 

Seven per cent of the superintendents and 13 per cent of the principals in this 
study are without Bachelors’ degrees, the median length of time since these 
persons were in school is 10.5 years for the superintendents and 5.5 years for the 
principals; 44 per cent of the principals and superintendents hold only Bachelors’ 
degrees regardless of the fact that the median length of time elapsing since they 
were received is nearly 12 years for superintendents and nearly 16 years for 
principals. Almost a fourth of the superintendents who have Bachelors’ degrees 
have done no advanced work.? 

The qualifications of specialists in secondary education as re- 
vealed by data on training do not show that any great emphasis on 
specialism in training is felt to be essential. The length of the period 
of training of the administrators, for instance, is about the same as 
that for subject teachers. Judged in light of the criterion of quali- 
fication, it appears that specialists in the high-school field do not 
possess anything unusual in this respect. 

Nature of delegated duties —The nature of the duties delegated to 
the specialist might be thought of as somewhat indicative of the re- 
gard in which the specialist is held by those who define his duties and 
of the degree of recognition merited by him. The high-school prin- 
cipalship may serve to illustrate the nature of the responsibilities 
delegated. Thus, at the beginning of his study on the responsibilities 


t Fred Engelhardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., and Roy O. Billett, op. cit., p. 46. 
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of high-school administrators Koos says: “Not only must the prin- 
cipal have time for the performance of administrative and super- 
visory functions, but, if he is to be more than a merely nominal head 
of his school, he must have important responsibilities.”* Koos then 
studied the degree of initiative vested in the principals. At the close 
of the study he concludes: 

At the same time there is unmistakable evidence that for all groups the dele- 
gation of initiative is often too restricted to allow for the proper professionaliza- 
tion of the occupation Whatever may be the obstructing factors here... ., 
it is essential that the principalship be endowed with more vital responsibilities. 
.... but this admission [that grounds exist for withholding initiative in some 
cases] cannot affect the conviction that the high-school principalship must be 
vested with significant and not merely minor responsibilities. 


This conclusion seems to indicate that, while the principal is pre- 
sumably a specialist in secondary education, the nature of the duties 
assigned him does not bear out the assumption. Nor does the super- 
intendent accord him the rank of specialist. Rather he keeps this 
rating for himself. In other words, the superintendent views himself 
as the specialist in secondary education. That he does so may be only 
a natural consequence of his training. That he was a specialist in all 


things was so defined for him in the earlier theories of public-school 
administration. As a result it seems clear that the nature of the 
duties delegated to the principal by the superintendent does not cor- 
respond with the degree of specialism which should be accorded the 
principal. The same is true of the other specialists. 

The other criteria—The other criteria could be similarly ana- 
lyzed. If raising professional ethics is used as a criterion for judging 
the effects of specialism in secondary education, one cannot be sure 
at the conclusion of such analysis that the ethical plane of living on 
the part of educational workers has been materially raised over the 
period of the past twenty-five years through the presence of an ever 
increasing number of specialists.‘ In schools having numerous titular 

t Leonard V. Koos, The High-School Principal, p. 77. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. 

? Ibid., pp. 94-95. 


3 For an example see: Elwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, p. 19. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 


4 For an unusual example see: “Nepotism in the Schools,” School Review, XLII 
(February, 1934), 81-85. 
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heads there have been instances where, when a reorganization affect- 
ing the positions of the officials themselves was proposed, a consid- 
erable proportion of these officials became an influential opposition 
party to reform.’ Those who will take the time to make a critical 
examination are likely to conclude also that specialism, in the form 
in which it now exists, has yielded unsatisfactory returns with re- 
spect to its effects on the character of the supervision of instruction 
in the secondary school. There is a growing conviction that special- 
ized departments with specialists acting as heads do more to en- 
courage competition than they do to insure co-ordination. There is 
also the feeling that the needs of the organization are often given 
precedence over the needs of the pupil. Increasingly, by the very 
nature of the organization, it becomes difficult for leadership to be 
effective and remain within the departmental frame of reference de- 
fined for it. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR CHANGE 

Judged in terms of any or all of the criteria, specialism in its 
present form in secondary education does not seem to have rendered 
the returns that might rightly be expected. Certainly the reason for 
the paucity of returns cannot be that specialized services were not 
needed. The reason is, in all likelihood, that the specialism trend 
has not corresponded well with changes in education which special- 
ism came into being to promote. An understanding of these educa- 
tional changes should serve to show the needed trends in the develop- 
ment of specialists. Space limits the discussion of these trends to a 
brief mention. 

A secondary schvol may be organized in three ways: around func- 
tionaries, around functions, or partly around functionaries and 
partly around functions. Unless the organization is to remain more 
or less static, the functionaries in any case need not be too numerous. 
If the school is organized around functions, special functions might 
be assigned to teachers without, in all cases, bestowing upon them a 
title and awarding them extra compensation. This program would 
at least argue for a reduction in the number of titular heads rather 
than for an increase, as advocated by Douglass and others. Tend- 
encies in education would also argue for a reduction in the number of 

t An interesting instance is given in Fred Engelhardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., and 
Roy O. Billett, op. cit., p. 64. 
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departments within a school and for a consequent reduction in the 
number of department heads. In fact, a strong case could be made 
for the abolishing of all departments as they now exist. If this tend- 
ency toward reduction gains strength in the future, it will call for a 
distinct shift in the line-up of specialism and of specialists. 

Another factor that raises a doubt as to the present trend is the 
question of how responsibilities should be shared. Gradually the 
functions formerly associated with the classroom teacher have been 
dissociated from him by the development of specialism. Thus, the 
adding of guidance directors, extra-curriculum directors, and the 
like has removed some functions from the teacher and assigned them 
to functionaries. In some quarters this procedure is viewed merely 
as a further application of the principle of departmentalization with 
its attendant evils. The writer’s belief is that, if anything, the trend 
should be reversed and that the functionary should contribute to 
helping the teacher in the discharge of his functions. For example, 
whoever is in charge of the office of the school should organize the 
office in terms of rendering service to the teacher rather than of as- 
suming certain functions for the office which will demand of the 
teacher that he render a service to the office. 

Integration of staff organization is still another factor which is 
bound ultimately to affect seriously the specialist tendency. If the 
work of the school is to be integrated, then the staff will have to be 
organized accordingly. This fact means that the staff will have to 
become a unit in purposing and planning. Everyone will then be- 
come a specialist in finding what experiences in his particular field of 
interest will contribute to the integrated development of each pupil. 
Departments may even lose their separate identities, and teachers 
may work as members of one or of several logical groups formed, 
say, around particular interests. 

When specialism is viewed from the two angles unitunl—dhek 
have been the results and how does the trend accord with present- 
day educational tendencies?—it appears that the development should 
be seriously questioned both with respect to the extent and to the 
direction. It has been the chief purpose of this article to raise the 
question and to indicate somewhat the lines along which discussion 
might profitably proceed. 
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THE RELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL MARKS TO SEX IN 
FOUR MINNESOTA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Minnesota 


NEWMAN E. OLSON 
Roosevelt High School, Virginia, Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM 

Many teachers, administrators, students, and parents have enter- 
tained suspicions, if not convictions, that girls (or sometimes boys) 
were favored by men (or women) teachers, or both. Studies have 
shown that girls in senior high schools and in teachers’ colleges, 
liberal-arts colleges, and colleges or schools of education almost 
invariably, as a group, receive higher average marks than boys. This 
superiority has been attributed variously to favoritism of teachers 
(especially men teachers) toward adolescent female students; to the 
greater industry, conformity, and conscientiousness of girls; and 
occasionally to the superior intelligence of girls at this age level. 
Few studies throwing light on the validity of the various speculations 
have been available. It was the aim of the investigation reported 
here to serve that purpose. Stated more specifically, the intention 
was to determine whether there are significant differences in the 
distribution and the level of marks given by (1) men to girls (2) men 
to boys, (3) women to girls, and (4) women to boys. 


SOURCES OF THE DATA 


The data were gathered from four Minnesota high schools located 
at Virginia, Hibbing, Eveleth, and Alexandria, with enrolments 
of 835, 1,289, 808, and 434, respectively, during the school year 
1932-33. 

From each school were selected by chance methods large samples 
of equated groups of pupils. For example, in School A the marks of 
310 boys and 310 girls were employed in the investigation. Each of 
the two groups had a median intelligence on the Otis Self-administer- 
ing Tests of Mental Ability of 103.2, with a standard deviation of 
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9.1. In School B the marks of 104 pairs of pupils were used. The 
median intelligence quotient of these pupils on the Otis tests was 
103.6, with a standard deviation of 7.9. In School C each of the two 
groups of 289 pupils had a median intelligence quotient on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests of 103.8, with a standard 
deviation of 10.9. The two groups in School D included 135 pupils, 
with a median intelligence quotient on the Otis tests of 105.2 and a 
standard deviation of 9.6. The total numbers of final semester marks 
employed for each of the four schools are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
SEMESTER MARKS USED IN THE INVESTIGATION WHICH WERE GIVEN 
BY MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN FOUR MINNESOTA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Marks GIVEN BY MEN Marks GIVEN BY WoMEN 
TEACHERS TEACHERS 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Marks Teachers Marks Teachers 


2,874 15 

995 10 809 
2,760 13 7,756 
1,939 13 2,428 


8,568 51 18, 300 


FINDINGS 


School-by-school comparisons.—The averages of the marks assigned 
by these teachers of different sex to pupils of different sex are shown 
in Table II. It seems clear that, while men tend to give to girls 
slightly better marks than they give to boys, the difference is so small 
as to be attributable to chance errors. The significant difference is 
the difference between the marks given to boys by men and the 
marks given to boys by women teachers—a difference suggesting 
(1) that problem boys tend to enrol in classes taught by women; (2) 
that boys of poor ability work better for men teachers; (3) that 
women discriminate against boys; (4) that women tend to mark on 
qualities other than scholarship, on the basis of which girls fare 
better than boys; and (5) that more than one of these tendencies 
combine to produce the difference. 


All schools............ 96 
# 
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Subject comparisons.—For each school and for all four schools, the 
marks were subdivided by subject groupings in which both men and 
women teachers were found frequently enough to make comparisons 
dependable. Since men do not teach household arts, nor women in- 
dustrial arts, marks in these subjects were not included. Further- 
more, male teachers in the fields of music, art, commercial subjects, 
and foreign languages were too few in number to warrant separate 
treatment of these subjects; consequently they were thrown to- 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE MARKS GIVEN TO BOYS AND GIRLS BY MEN AND WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN FOUR MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


MEN TEACHERS Women TEACHERS 


Average Number of Number of 
Mark Marks Marks 


1,570 . 3,580 
560 356 
1,525 3,746 
985 1,073 


1,304 35727 
435 . 453 
1,235 4,010 
954 1,355 


gether under the heading “miscellaneous.” Teachers of physical 
education ordinarily taught but one sex and were not included. The 
data in Table III show an easily discernible tendency for men to 
mark the work of boys and girls much more nearly the same than do 
the women teachers. This tendency is particularly noticeable in 
mathematics, science, and the miscellaneous subjects and less notice- 
able in English. In the field of history and social studies the men 
teachers gave better marks to both boys and girls than did the 
women teachers by about the same margins. The findings for the 
mathematics and science classes are particularly significant in view 
of the rather general agreement of investigators that boys excel girls 
in mathematical abilities. 

Differences at various levels of achievement and ability.—The data 
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Boys: 
84.9 
86.5 
83.4 i 
Girls: 
84.6 
87.6 
83.8 
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in Table IV indicate clearly that with respect to relations between 
pupils of different sex and teachers of different sex, one or more of 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE MARKS IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS GIVEN TO BOYS AND 
GIRLS BY MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN FOUR 
MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


MEN TEACHERS Women TEACHERS 


Average Average 
Mark 


Mosk Teachers Teachers Marks 


39 3,632 
39 3,203 


1,632 
1,599 
Mathematics and na- ; 

tural science: 
2,404 
I ,905 


1,087 
2,838 


: 8,755 
3,928 . . 9,545 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAILING MARKS GIVEN TO 
Boys AND GIRLS BY MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
IN FouR MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


FarLtinc Marks 
ToTaL 


Marks GIvEN TO— NUMBER 
ov Manzs Number Per Cent 


Boys by men 4,640 235 
Boys by women 8,755 955 
Girls by men 3,928 176 
Girls by women 9,545 505 


the following things are true: (1) that women teachers are much 
more severe with boys of little ability and industry than are men, 


| SUBJECT 
: English: 
SRF 7 299 82.6 
7 324 85.2 
History and _ social 
studies: 
| Miscellaneous: 
87.1 13 408 ~ 84.1 35 
13 653 86.9 35 
| All subjects: 
BOYS 84.9 51 
| 85.9 51 
: 
5.1 
10.9 
4-5 
5-3 
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(2) that boys of the failure or the near-failure type will not co-operate 
so well with women as with men teachers, or (3) that women teachers 
cannot teach boys of this level so successfully as men. 

It is also worthy of note that boys in the upper ranges of ability do 
not fare so well at the hands of women teachers as do the girls. The 
data in Table V indicate that not only do women teachers tend to 
reserve a generous share of the failing marks for boys but that they 
give an almost equally generous share of the highest marks to girls. 


TABLE V 


UPPER QUARTILE OF MARKS GIVEN TO BOYS AND GIRLS BY MEN 
AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN FOUR MINNESOTA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Marks Given to— School A School B School C School D 


Boys by men 89.6 88.0 
Boys by women... 86.8 86.2 
Girls by men 91.3 88.4 
Girls by women... 90.8 87.3 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


But one other published investigation' was found in which the 
marks given to boys and to girls by men and by women teachers 
separately was made the subject of study. Engle reports that the 
average marks given by sixteen women in an Indiana high school to 
girls were slightly lower than those given by eleven men to girls but 
that the marks given by women to boys were much lower than the 
marks given by men to boys. In Engle’s study there was no control 
of the relative intelligence of boys and girls, but the general con- 
clusions are those of this investigation. 

In an investigation of marks assigned to 188 girls and to 202 boys 
by women teachers of Grades II-VI, inclusive, Lentz? reports that, 
while the boys excelled the girls by 8 per cent in Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test scores, the boys’ marks were 8 per cent lower than the 
girls’ marks. 

tT. L. Engle, “‘A Comparison of Marks Assigned by Men and Women Teachers,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (December, 1933), 219-20. 


2 Theo. J. Lentz, Jr., ‘‘Sex Differences in School Marks with Achievement Test 
Scores Constant,” School and Society, XXIX (January 12, 1929), 65-68. 
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In general, studies in which comparisons are made of the scores of 
girls and of boys on objective achievement tests indicate a very 
slight or no superiority for the girls, but studies of marks almost 
invariably reveal that girls receive higher marks than boys. 


INTERPRETATION 
In the light of the data of this and other investigations, it seems 
probable that marks are determined by factors other than achieve- 
ment, especially marks assigned by women teachers, and that these 
influences result in the slight overrating of girls generally and the 
peculiar underrating of boys by women teachers. Among the in- 
fluencing factors are conduct, conformity, punctuality, and diplo- 
macy. This interpretation does not preclude the possibility, even 
the strong probability, that men are more effective in motivating 
and teaching boys, particularly boys who are inclined to be problem 
cases. Nor does it preclude the possibility, even probability, that 
girls are more industrious, that they really achieve more than boys 
and furnish fewer problem cases or cases of flagrant lack of applica- 
tion. The phenomenon has noteworthy implications for the super- 
vision of marks, the use of objective tests, and the theory that more 
men teachers should be employed to teach in high schools. 


4 
| | 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ACCELERANTS AND THEIR 
PEERS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


II. THe FActTors 


WILLIAM A. HERR 
D. A. Harman Junior High School, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


THE SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 

A policy of rapid progress for superior pupils in the junior high 
schools of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, has been followed since 1923. 
Modifications in the methods of selecting superior pupils and in the 
procedures used in instructing them have been made from time to 
time. The rapid-progress pupils have been members of a special 
class taught together for one school year, during which, by means of 
a special schedule and adjustments in their curriculum, they attempt 
to complete the work of the seventh and eighth grades. As a means 
of evaluating the practice, the later scholastic achievement and the 
social and personality adjustments of the rapid-progress members of 
three classes while in attendance in the ninth to the twelfth grades 
have been compared with the achievements and adjustments of a 
group of normal-progress pupils. The normal-progress pupils, who 
spent the usual three years in junior high school, were paired with 
rapid-progress pupils on the bases of ability, previous achievement, 
character traits, sex, and later curriculum pursued. Data descriptive 
of the two groups (each of which included fifty-three boys and forty- 
four girls) at time of entrance to the junior high school, a description 
of the experimental procedures, and the findings with respect to 
scholastic achievement have been reported in a previous article." 
No outstanding differences were found in the scholastic achievement 
of the two groups in the ninth to the twelfth grades, but the majority 
of the differences and the significant differences were in favor of the 
rapid-progress group. 

William A. Herr, “Junior High School Accelerants and Their Peers in Senior High 
School: I. Scholastic Achievement,” School Review, XLV (March, 1937), 186-95. 
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A complete evaluation of any procedure involving economy of 
time necessitates a consideration of the social and the personality 
adjustments which the pupils involved make in their later life. 
These factors are considered in the present article. 


PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

A common criticism made of pupils who are considerably under 
age for their grade and whose academic growth has been hastened 
is that they have retiring natures. It is held that they do not partici- 
pate with their fellows in normal activities, being devoted to solitary 
pursuits; that they appear to be so devoted to academic interests or 
so desirous of achieving high marks in school subjects that they have 
neither the inclination nor the time to give to activities outside 
the classroom. Consequently a comparison is here presented of the 
extent of participation in extra-scholastic activities by pupils who 
have been stimulated to more rapid academic growth with those 
whose progress has been normal. 

An attempt was made to assign a numerical value to participation 
in activities, measuring not merely the number of activities par- 
ticipated in, but the extent of participation as well. Values were 
assigned for membership in an organization and for activities and 
leadership within it. Thus, the Thespian Club had a system of 
assigning points varying from a fraction for serving on the property 
committee to several points for acting a major part in a production. 
The Journalism Club used a similar system. A complete record was 
secured of the pupils’ membership and activities within the various 
clubs, organizations, home rooms, and classes. Activities in church, 
Y.M.C.A., and other organizations not directly connected with the 
school were also included. For clubs having rating systems the 
number of points assigned to a pupil was the number of points 
earned. For other activities a scheme of rating was set up, the point 
values assigned being comparable to those used in clubs having 
rating schemes. The measure of a pupil’s participation in extra- 
scholastic activities was taken as the sum of the points earned in all 
organizations in which he participated both within and without the 
school. 
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The means and the differences between the means of the measure 
of extra-scholastic participation, together with the data for measures 
of social adjustment, are shown in Table V. The rapid-progress 
girls have a higher mean score for participation than the normal- 
progress boys or girls and a higher score than the rapid-progress 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC PARTICIPATION AND SOCIABILITY 
OF RAPID-PROGRESS AND NORMAL-PROGRESS GROUPS 


MEAN 


Rapid- Normal- 
Progress Progress 
Group Group 


Activity participation: 
Boys 


12.79 
11.75 


12.32 


Sociability (self-rating): 
Boys : 40.60 
i 44.66 


42.44 


Social adaptability (class- 
mates’ rating): 

33.91 28.08 

20.89 20.14 


28.00 24.47 


boys. Data not given here indicate that the rapid-progress boys 
show the greatest range of participation. The mean score on par- 
ticipation for the rapid-progress boys exceeds that of the normal- 
progress boys by about 2.0 per cent of the latter’s mean, but the 
mean of the rapid-progress girls is 24 per cent greater than that of 
the normal-progress girls. For both boys and girls the difference 
in favor of the rapid-progress pupils is about 11 per cent of the nor- 
mal-progress mean. None of the differences may be regarded as 
statistically significant. Eight of the rapid-progress boys, none of 
the rapid-progress girls, and three each of the normal-progress girls 


NUMBER OF 

CHANCES 

MEASURE SE... THAT 
diff. | DIFFERENCE 

Is ABOVE 

ZERO 

.. | om | 

14.57 | 2.82 1.23 8.1 

13.73 1.41 0.87 4.2 
i 

1.06 0.75 3-4 

2.04 1.53 14.9 i 

43-95 1.51 1.54 15.2 

5.83 1.9 ‘ 

0.75 0.07 1.1 

3-53 0.37 1.8 
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and boys participated in no activities. Evidence with respect to 
activities combined with scholarship is the membership of the two 
groups in the National Honor Society. Pupils are elected to mem- 
bership by joint decision of the faculty on evidence of high scholar- 
ship, service to the school, leadership, and excellence of character. 
Fourteen boys and fourteen girls of the rapid-progress group and 
ten boys and twelve girls of the normal-progress group were elected 
to membership, or 29 per cent of the rapid-progress group and 23 
per cent of the normal-progress group. 

One of the indications of a high-school pupil’s adjustment to his 
classmates is his social attitude toward his fellows and the degree to 
which he desires to, and does, participate in their social activities. 
Gilliland and Burke’ have shown that answers to a questionnaire 
respecting friendships, social activities, and attitudes toward social 
acts are a fairly valid means of measuring sociability among college 
students. Correlations of the Gilliland questionnaire with other 
measures of sociability show that it is an indicator of social participa- 
tion which measures practice or performance rather than knowledge. 
The Gilliland questionnaire was modified to suit more nearly the 
opportunities for social contacts and participation open to high- 
school upper-class men and was administered in April of the Senior 
year of high school of both groups. The scoring values assigned to 
answers were, for the most part, those presented by Gilliland and 
Burke, but changes were made with respect to scores and numbers 
of friends and acquaintances. This scale is a self-measuring device. 
With respect to those questions which do not concern direct partici- 
pation in a social group, the questionnaire measures attitude rather 
than performance. As displayed in Table V, the difference between 
the means of the scores in social participation by self-rating in favor 
of the rapid-progress boys is small and not of statistical significance. 
The difference in favor of the rapid-progress girls is larger but does 
not attain statistical significance. For both boys and girls the differ- 
ence is again in favor of the rapid-progress group, but it is not of 
statistical significance. The means of the scores for both the rapid- 
progress and the normal-progress girls exceed those of the boys of 
both groups by about 11 per cent. 


t A. R. Gilliland and Ruth S. Burke, ‘“‘A Measurement of Sociability,”’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, X (September, 1926), 315-26. 
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Social acceptability to classmates is likely to be a discriminating 
measure of social adaptability. Consequently, in addition to a self- 
rating of sociability, an attempt was made to measure the direct 
social adjustment to classmates and the opinion of classmates as to 
the possession of personal qualities which would lead to acceptance 
or rejection by classmates. A list of statements, some of which would 
designate an individual as acceptable to his classmates and some 
indicating the opposite, was drawn up. A statement such as, “This 
student’s companionship is especially desired. He or she is very 
popular,” was one indicating acceptability. The statement, “This 
student is considered queer or ‘different’ by his classmates,’ was 
held to indicate non-acceptability. Values from two to five were 
assigned the statements according to empirical judgments of their 
weight. Positive values were assigned to statements descriptive of 
social acceptability and negative values to statements descriptive of 
social rejection. The sum of the negative values was the same as the 
the sum of the positive values, namely, fifteen. To make the ratings, 
pupils were asked to write in a space provided below each statement 
the names of pupils who in their opinion were described by the 
statement. Ratings were made in April of their respective Senior 
years by both rapid-progress and normal-progress pupils, many of 
whom were in the same home-room divisions in the senior high 
school. Scores were arrived at as follows: The number of times that 
a pupil’s name was placed under any one statement was counted. 
This number was multiplied by the value assigned the statement. 
If the value of the statement was negative, the product was negative; 
if positive, the product was indicated as positive. The algebraic 
difference between the sums of the negative products and the posi- 
tive products was the pupil’s score. If the difference was negative, 
the pupil was designated as being socially rejected; if positive, as 
accepted. The absolute value of the score indicated the degree to 
which he was accepted or rejected. 

The comparison of the mean scores of the groups presented in 
Table V reveals that on the scale of social adaptability the differ- 
ences favor the rapid-progress group for the boys, the girls, and both 
boys and girls but that the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. As the means for all the groups are positive, the indication is 
that as a whole the groups are socially acceptable to their classmates. 
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The percentages of the rapid-progress group receiving positive 
ratings are 69.8 for the boys, 72.7 for the girls, and 71.1 for both boys 
and girls. The percentages of the normal-progress group receiving 
positive ratings are 64.1 for the boys, 77.3 for the girls, and 70.1 for 
both boys and girls. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory, administered toward the 
end of the Senior year to each group primarily as a measure of 
certain personality traits, has been scaled by Flanagan to give a 
measure of sociability. Percentile norms are available on this scaling 
of the test for high-school boys but not for high-school girls. The 
lower the percentile score, the higher is the indication of sociability. 
The percentile scores for rapid-progress and normal-progress boys 
are 48.62 and 43.30, respectively, a difference in favor of the normal- 
progress boys of 5.32. The critical ratio of this difference (0.953) 
indicates that it is not statistically significant. The percentages of 
rapid-progress and normal-progress boys falling’in the nonsocial and 
the markedly nonsocial classifications are, respectively, 24.5 and 
11.3. The percentages for the social and the markedly social classifi- 
cations are the same, namely, 26.4. The inventory was scored on 
the scale of sociability for girls, but the scores are raw scores. 
The lower the score, the higher is the indication of sociability. Means 
for the rapid-progress and normal-progress girls are, respectively, 
— 28.41 and —33.93, the normal-progress girls showing a slightly 
higher degree of sociability. The critical ratio of this difference 
(0.545) indicates that the difference is not statistically significant. 
The lack of percentile norms for girls precludes any distribution for 
the girls on this test to show the percentages falling in the various 
classifications. 

PERSONALITY TRAITS 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was scored on the scales 
for neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, and dominance-submission. 
A high score on the scale for neurotic tendency shows a tendency 
toward a neurotic condition. Descriptions of individuals who score 
high or low on this scale are given as follows: 

The individual [who scores high on this scale] often feels miserable, is sensitive 
to blame, and is troubled by useless thoughts, by shyness, and by feelings of 


t John Clemans Flanagan, Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1935. 
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inferiority The individual who scores low . . . . is an emotionally stable 
person. He is rarely troubled by moods, by worries, or by the criticisms of 
others. He is self-confident and is a doer rather than a daydreamer.* 

A distribution of the percentile scores by. classification intervals 
on this scale shows that the percentages of the rapid-progress group 
which are indicated by the scale to be somewhat maladjusted or 
more highly neurotic are 20.8 for the boys, 34.1 for the girls, and 26.8 
for both boys and girls, while the corresponding percentages for the 
normal-progress group are, respectively, 15.1, 15.9, and 15.5. About 
twice as many rapid-progress as normal-progress girls are revealed as 
somewhat maladjusted or more highly neurotic. The difference in 
the case of the boys of the two groups is not so pronounced. Table 
VI shows that the difference with respect to neurotic tendency 
between the mean scores for boys is not significant, that the differ- 
ence for girls approaches significance, and that the difference for 
both boys and girls may be regarded as significant. In the stable and 
the exceptionally stable classifications are to be found 16.5 per cent 
of the normal-progress group and 8.3 per cent of the rapid-progress 
group. Unfortunately, when the pupils of the experimental and the 
control groups entered the junior high school, no measure of neurotic 
tendency was secured which would make it possible to determine 
whether there had been changes in neurotic tendency of the rapid- 
progress group toward greater instability. The fact remains that 
more of that group are maladjusted and fewer are highly stable than 
the normal-progress pupils. If the high degree of correlation shown 
for college men (about .95) between the scale of neurotic tendency 
and that of introversion-extroversion may be considered to hold for 
high-school boys and girls, then the rapid-progress group contains 
more introverts than the normal-progress group; that is, more of the 
former group are imaginative and tend to live within themselves. 

Percentile scores were obtained for the scale of self-sufficiency of 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory for both groups. A high score 
on this scale indicates that the subject tends to be alone, rarely ask- 
ing for sympathy, and tends to ignore the advice of others. Those 
persons scoring low dislike solitude and often seek advice and 
encouragement. A distribution of the scores on this scale shows that 


* Robert G. Bernreuter, ‘“The Theory and Construction of the Personality Inven- 
tory,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, IV (November, 1933), 402-3. 
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the percentages of the rapid-progress group falling in the self-sufficient 

and the markedly self-sufficient categories are 34.0 for the boys, 9.1 

for the girls, and 22.7 for both boys and girls, while the percentages of 

the normal-progress pupils in the same categories are 22.6, 15.9, and 
TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE SCORES ON BERNREUTER PERSONALITY 
INVENTORY OF RAPID-PROGRESS AND NORMAL- 
PROGRESS PUPILS 


MEAN 


Rapid- Normal- 
Progress Progress 
Group Group 


Neurotic tendency:f 
B 


53-79 48.34 5-45 
59-79 51.48 8.31 


56.51 49.76 6.75 


Self-sufficiency:{ 
Boys 58.62 54.83 3.79 0.82 
46.84 52.55 —5.71 —1.17 


53.28 53-79 | —0.51 —0.15 


54.56 62.02 —7.46 1.61 
51.02 55-27 —4.25 0.75 


52.92 58.96 —6.04 1.66 


* Figures marked with the minus sign are in favor of the normal-progress group. 
t The lower the score, the better adjusted is the subject. 

t The higher the score, the more self-sufficient is the subject. 

§ The higher the score, the more dominant is the subject. 


19.6, respectively. Thus, more of the rapid-progress boys than of the 
normal-progress boys are found to be self-sufficient, but the situation 
is reversed with respect to the girls of the two groups. Table VI 
shows that none of the differences is statistically significant. About 
the same percentages of rapid-progress and normal-progress boys 
are lacking in self-sufficiency, but about twice as many rapid- 
progress as normal-progress girls are characterized as lacking self- 
sufficiency by the scale, the percentages for the girls being 22.7 and 
11.4, respectively. 


NUMBER OF 
CHANCES 
M DIFFER- Drrr.* Ons 
EASURE THAT 
SE. DIFFERENCE 
Is ABOVE 
ZERO 
3-9 
7-3 
Dominance-submission:§ 
_. 17.6 
3-4 
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The characteristics indicated by the scale of dominance-submis- 
sion of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory are described as 
follows: 

The individual who scores high on [this] scale is dominant in face-to-face 
situations with his equals. He is self-confident and aggressive and readily 
assumes a position in the foreground at social functions. He converses readily 
with strangers or with prominent people and suffers no feeling of inferiority 
when doing so. 

The individual who scores low on [this] scale is submissive in face-to-face 
situations with his equals. He lacks self-confidence, keeps in the background 
at social functions, and rarely takes the initiative in directing people or activi- 
ties. He experiences feelings of inferiority and is reluctant to meet important 
personages.* 


The percentages of the rapid-progress group characterized by this 
scale as dominant or markedly so are 22.6 for the boys, 22.7 for the 
girls, and 22.7 for both boys and girls, while the percentages for the 
normal-progress group are, respectively, 34.0, 18.2, and 26.8. Thus, 
more of the normal-progress boys than of the rapid-progress boys 
may be regarded as dominant, while for the girls the situation is 
reversed, more of the rapid-progress than of the normal-progress 
girls being markedly dominant. The percentages of the rapid- 


progress group characterized by the scale as submissive or markedly 
so are 13.2 for the boys, 27.3 for the girls, and 19.6 for both boys and 
girls, while the corresponding percentages of normal-progress pupils 
are, respectively, 7.6, 13.6, and 10.3. Thus, the normal-progress 
pupils are less submissive than the rapid-progress pupils, about 
twice as many of the latter as of the former falling into that category. 


HEALTH AND ATTENDANCE 

A survey was made of the illnesses suffered by members of both 
groups in the ninth to the twelfth grades, inclusive, and the resulting 
loss in attendance. The number of cases of serious illnesses suffered 
by members of the normal-progress group is slightly greater than 
the number suffered by the rapid-progress group, accidents especially 
predominating among the former. 

Gains in height and weight over a five-year period beginning with 
the year of entrance to the seventh grade were measured for both 


* Robert G. Bernreuter, op. cit., p. 403. 
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groups. Because the mean age of entrance to the seventh grade 
differed little for the two groups, the five-year period carried them 
over a comparable period. The differences in gains in height and 
weight are small, none of them being statistically significant. 

The average number of days attended each year in the ninth to 
the twelfth grades, inclusive, was determined. In the case of the 
boys the rapid-progress group shows a slightly higher average, but 
for the girls the difference is in favor of the normal-progress group. 
None of the differences, whether for boys, girls, or both boys and 
girls, is statistically significant. A somewhat greater number of 
perfect-attendance certificates (certificates awarded yearly by the 
State Department of Public Instruction to pupils who are neither 
absent nor tardy for a year) were received by rapid-progress pupils. 

The members of the rapid-progress group graduated from senior 
high school at an average age of 16 years and 7.6 months, or at an 
age 10.4 months less than that of the normal-progress group, whose 
average age at graduation was 17 years and 6.0 months. The mem- 
bers of the rapid-progress group had saved a year in the period of 
their junior-senior high school education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


So far as scholastic achievement in senior high school is concerned, 
no outstanding differences in the achievement of the two groups are 
found. The slight differences which appear are in favor of the rapid- 
progress group. The same is true with respect to participation in 
extra-scholastic activities. No outstanding differences in health and 
attendance are apparent. With respect to participation in social 
activities and ability to make satisfactory social adjustments to 
their classmates, the rapid-progress pupils do not differ from their 
peers. 

The significant difference in the measure of neurotic tendency and 
the difference approaching significance in the measure of dominance- 
submission, which show the normal-progress group to be more stable 
and more dominant than the rapid-progress group, do not warrant a 
sweeping conclusion that acceleration has produced that effect. 
Because of the lack of comparable measures of these traits before the 
experimental period, it is not known whether the cchdition was pro- 
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duced by circumstances attendant on rapid progress or whether the 
condition would have appeared under normal educational progress. 
Nevertheless, the presence of more of the rapid-progress than of the 
normal-progress pupils in the undesirable extremes of some of the 
traits is significant in the selection of pupils for rapid progress. An 
examination of the scholastic achievement and extra-scholastic 
participation records of the rapid-progress pupils showing undesir- 
able personality traits revealed that they were not of consistently 
low standing with respect to their fellows, all their scores being as 
high as the upper 80 per cent of the rapid-progress group. Over half 
of them, however, showed lack of satisfactory social adjustment to 
their classmates. 

The selection of pupils for rapid progress in the secondary school 
properly involves a consideration of a complex of qualities and the 
probable future career and length of stay in school. To safeguard the 
selection, the indications are that emotional qualities should receive 
consideration. While indications of neurotic tendency or of other 
undesirable personality traits should not be permitted to hinder the 
academic progress of otherwise superior pupils for whom all other 
considerations show rapid progress to be desirable, the facts revealed 
by such measures made from time to time should be available for 
purposes of guidance. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM* 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


In this list of forty selected references on the extra-curriculum 
there are included eight books or monographs and thirty-two articles 
in bulletins or magazines. The output of material in 1936 was some- 
what less than that of the previous year, especially the output of 
articles. Most of the references in monographs and periodicals 
present quantitative material. It has appeared to be desirable to 
include in the list a number of descriptions of local practices, espe- 
cially in cases in which some rather novel type of activity is reported. 
279. ABRAHAM, Harry G. ‘‘A Method for Determining the Need for Super- 
vised Summer Recreation,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI 
(March, 1936), 513-16. 
Describes a technique for ascertaining the volume of the need for summer-recre- 
ation facilities for boys and girls of school age. 

280. BAKER, G. DEeRwoop. “Hobby Clubs in the South Pasadena Junior 
High School,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (February, 
1936), 334-37: 
Describes the procedure used in getting all pupils into suitable clubs. 

281. BROWN, Marcaret C. “Athens to America,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, V1I (November, 1936), 546-49. 


Describes the organization and the presentation, in the form of a popular com- 
mencement pageant, of the idea that modern physical education consists of 
activities which originated in ancient Greece but which continue to yield im- 
portant educational values. 


282. BRumMBAuGH, A. J. “Relationship between Living Arrangements and 
Academic Achievement at the University of Chicago (Abstract),” 
Reconstructing Education through Research, pp. 20-23. Official Report of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1936. Washington: 


t See also Item 397 (McKown) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1936, number of the School Review, chapter vii of Item 489 in the September, 
1936, number of the School Review, and Item 78 (Punke) in the February, 1937, number 
of the School Review. 
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American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1936. 

A digest of two studies of the comparative marks of men and women students 
at the University of Chicago who lived in rooming houses, fraternity houses, 
their own homes, and residence halls. 


283. CHIN, SHU-JUNG. ‘“‘Relationship between Certain High-School Subjects 

and the Out-of-School Activities of the Student,’”’ Abstracts of Doctors’ 
Theses, pp. 12-14. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, No. 62. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 
1936. 
Gives returns on 621 questionnaires filled out by pupils in a school in the 
Borough of Queens, New York City, and in a school in a small town in New 
Jersey. Is concerned with the relation between the taking of a school subject 
and corresponding out-of-school activities, such as music, art, and reading. 


284. CHRISTENSEN, ARNOLD M. “The Educational and Social Aspects of the 

High School Graduate,”’ Doctoral Theses in Education, III, 5-25. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. X, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1935. 
Among other things, lists the extra-curriculum activities of more than two 
thousand graduates of western Minnesota public high schools over a five- 
year period beginning in 1929, together with significant suggestions concerning 
recreation for such graduates. Data obtained by questionnaire. 


285. Cooper, ALICE CECcELIA. “Writing the School Pageant,’’ Education, 
LVII (September, 1936), 8-14. 
Discusses the use of the pageant as a means of interesting and training large 
numbers of pupils in dramatic activity. 


286. DECKER, J. CLARENCE. “Student Participation in School Government 
in the Junior High Schools of New York State: A Study of Status,” 
Abstracts of Doctors’ Theses, pp. 23-24. Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, No. 62. Chicago: Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association (5835 
Kimbark Avenue), 1936. 

Gives the general conclusions drawn from the returns of a three-page question- 
naire, 


287. DoyLE, SistER Mary PETER. A Study of Play Selection in Women’s 
Colleges. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 648. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+76. 
An investigation, based largely on question blanks and interviews, of the selec- 
tion, direction, production, and educational values of 444 full-length dramas 
given publicly in 1,124 productions over a period of ten years by fifty-one 
women’s colleges in twenty-three states and the District of Columbia. 
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- Dunn, Witt1am H. “A School Where Clubs Are Trumps,” Journal of 
Education, CXIX (January 6, 1936), 13, 30. 

A statement of eight principles, the recognition of which is described as essen- 
tial to a successful club program. 


. FunxHouser, O. W. “School Stores and Selling Practices in High Schools 
in Illinois,” School Review, XLIV (March, 1936), 202-11. 

Describes the organization, the administration, and the services of twenty- 
nine school stores in Illinois. 


. GARDNER, Etta. Handbook for Recreation Leaders. United States De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 231. Washing- 
ton: Superintendent of Documents, 1936. Pp. viii+122. 

Gives detailed descriptions of many kinds of activities which can be used for 
the instruction, entertainment, and recreation of groups of people of different 
ages and of both sexes. A useful handbook for sponsors and officers of pupils’ 
organizations. 


. GessrorD, Marcaret. “Social Effectiveness and the Leisure Time 
Activities of Junior High-School Girls,” Abstracts of Doctors’ Theses, 
pp. 24-28. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
No. 62. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1936. 

Presents data obtained from 177 ninth-grade girls of the Hine Junior High 
School of Washington, D.C., on the relation between social effectiveness as 


rated by their teachers and classmates and the activities in which they en- 
gaged during out-of-school hours. 


. Gruun, Cart V. “Aberdeen Has a Students’ Court,” Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXIX (November 2, 1936), 462-64. 

A brief description of the organization and the practices of a student court 
which is designed to secure order in the halls at the Central High School of 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


. Hetter, Nina A. “A Study of the Junior-High-School Assembly,’ 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (February, 1936), 356-61. 


A short report of an examination of the administration, program contents, and 
pupil evaluation of assembly programs in seventy large and small junior high 
schools in thirty-four states. 


. Hucues, Orto. “Successful Yearbook Financing,’’ Scholastic Editor, 
XV (March, 1936), 14-15. 

Tells how the expenses of publishing an annual have been more than met at 
the high school in Columbus, Indiana. 

. Janson, Aucust W. “Collecting Stamps and Knowledge,” Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, XIV (December, 1935, January, February, 1936), 
14-15. 
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Tells of the organization and the activities of a stamp-collecting club in an 
elementary school of Baltimore, Maryland. 


296. JONES, GALEN. Extra-curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 667. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+-r1o0. 
Reports data drawn from a questionnaire returned by 269 public secondary 
schools scattered over the country and enrolling more than 390,000 pupils. 
Gives the year of inception of twent- . zht types of student activities, whether 
they were then and are now within or without the curriculum, the effect of 
curriculum and extra-curriculum status on the extent of participation, and the 
opinions of the principals on the most desirable status and the values of the 
activities in relation to the curriculum. 


. Jones, R. G. “Radio in Education,’ Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, X (March, 1936), 392-94. 
A brief description of the educational values to pupils and of public-relations 
values to a school accruing from pupil broadcasting. 

. Joy, BARBARA ELLEN. “Progressive Education in the Summer Camp,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (April, 1936), 480-82. 


Points out the need of intelligently designed methods of instruction in camps 
and the value of the services of a psychologist. 


. KNnupsEN, CHARLES W. “You and Your Clubs,” Social Studies, pp. 213- 
26. Edited by William McAndrew. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1935. Pp. viiit+466. 


Discusses, for the benefit of the pupils themselves, the value of extra-curriculum 
activities, the choice of activities, the duties of members, etc. 


. Krause, Marion A. “The Thrift Bank,’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
XIV (December, 1935, January, February, 1936), 20-22. 
Describes the organization, the administration, and the value of the thrift- 
bank plan in use at the Southern High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

. Kress, GeorGE R. Fraternity Finance and Accounts. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Fraternity Press, Leland Publishers, Inc., 1935. Pp. 224. 
A manual on the management of finances in the construction, maintenance, 
and amortization of buildings and in the administration of the ordinary affairs 
of fraternities. Written by a certified public accountant with extended experi- 
ence in these problems. 

. Mac Aaron, WALTER Scort. “Student Honor Systems,” Phi Delia 
Kappan, XVIII (February, 1936), 176-77, 181. 
A discussion of the practical ethical principles on which a school code of honor 
can be built. Illustrated with examples taken from the Kemper Military 
School at Boonville, Missouri. 

. McDantet, M. R. “The National Honor Society an Essential,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary- 
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School Principals, pp. 11-15. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, No. 60. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association (5835 Kimbark 
Avenue), 1936. 

A thoughtful discussion of the functions of, and the contributions to secondary 
education made by, the National Honor Society. 


. Manpy, Joseru E. “Hitting the Right Note at Interlochen,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVII (April, 1936), 16-109. 
A brief description of the opportunities provided every summer for three 
hundred high-school boys and girls who are recommended as worthy of the 
privilege of special instruction in music at the nonprofit National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 


. MULLEN, SARAH McLEAN. How To Judge Motion Pictures also How To 
Organize a Photoplay Club. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Scholastic 
(Chamber of Commerce Building), 1936 (revised). Pp. 62. 

Treats, among other things, of the organization, activities, and values of a pupil 
organization concerned chiefly with teaching skilled methods and standards 
for appreciation of moving pictures. 


. Prorritt, Maris M. High-School Clubs. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 18, 1934. Pp. vit+64. 
A study of the extent of existence, kinds, organization, and programs of clubs 
in public high schools based on returns to a questionnaire from 883 schools. 
The data were tabulated according to kinds and sizes of schools, sizes of cities, 
and geographic divisions. Programs of many kinds of clubs are described in 
some detail. 


. “Pupil Participation in School Control Joins the Curriculum,”’ School 

Review, XLIV (September, 1936), 483-86. 
A brief account of the plan in use in’ the senior high school of Sacramento, 
California, to give the leaders of the student-government organization inten- 
sive training in the study of their responsibilities by means of a special course 
in the curriculum. 

. Putnam, SARAH, and Tompkins, Harrison. “The Park School Drama 
Club Presents... ,”’ Progressive Education, XIII (October, 1936), 
446-53. 

Tells how photoplays were written, filmed, and presented at the Park School 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

. Racker, F. O. “We Make Our Yearbook Photos,” Scholastic Editor, 
XV (April, 1936), 8-9. : 

Tells how the Central High School of Sioux City, Iowa, has solved the problem 
of getting as many pictures as are needed through including a pupil photog- 
rapher on the staff of the annual. 
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310. REED, R. B. “A Point System in the High School,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XVIII (January, 1936), 140-42. 
Describes the plan in use at the Alamo Heights High School of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

. “A ‘School-City’ Plan of Pupil Participation in School Control,’”’ School 
Review, XLIV (January, 1936), 4-6. 

A brief account of the organization and the activities of the student-government 
plan used at the Bloom Township High School in Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

. SMART, DoNnaLp V. “School and Merchants Day,’ School Activities, VII 
(April, 1936), 24-25. 

A brief description of a plan for bringing home the alumni and bringing town 
and school together in a co-operative enterprise involving the entire popula- 
tion in a small community. 

. SMITH, GEORGE BAXTER. “Intelligence and the Extra-curriculum Activi- 

ties Selected in High School and College,” School Review, XLIV (No- 
vember, 1936), 681-88. 
Compares the median percentile ranks made on a battery of psychological and 
college-aptitude tests by the participants in nine types of activities. The data 
are given separately for men and for women, for high school and for college. 
The subjects were 512 men and women graduating from Minneapolis high 
schools and entering the University of Minnesota. 

. StuRGES, SARAH E. D. “Self-Government in a Correctional School,’ 
School and Society, XLIII (April 4, 1936}, 470-73. 

Tells how a student-government plan is organized and operated with the 
purpose of promoting wholesome adjustment to social responsibility at the 
Long Lane Farm, a state school for delinquent girls in Connecticut. 

. “University High School Activities from the Viewpoints of Student Lead- 
ers,” University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, VII (May, 
1936), 126-31. 

Six pupils discuss the organization and the values of activities, including the 
home room, student guides, girls’ athletic association, sports for boys, high- 
school publications, and the student council. 

. WEsSEL, Louts. ‘‘All-Day Periods in Outdoor Craft,’ Journal of Health 

and Physical Education, VII (May, 1936), 308-9. 
Tells how the Sargent School of Physical Education of Boston University has 
provided several months of outdoor experiences in its summer camp for the 
benefit of students in this field and especially for those who will engage in camp 
work, 


. WIsE, JacoB Hooper. Amn Evaluation of Extracurricular Activities in 
Large Southern High Schools. Abstract of Contribution to Education 
No. 152. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 


1935. Pp. 12. 
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A valuable analysis, based on questionnaire returns, of practices found in 179 
large public secondary schools accredited in 1932-33 by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and a comparison of these practices 
with those of better schools and with ideal practices as stated by authorities 
in the field. 


318. Woopy, CiirForD. Sophomore Testing Program in the Accredited High- 

Schools of Michigan (1936). Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research Bulletin No. 148. Ann Arbor, Michigan: School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1936. Pp. 96. 
In chapter iii, ‘“The Pupils in High School,” five tables are presented in which 
the scores made by more than five thousand Sophomores on the Psychological 
Examination of the American Council on Education are distributed according 
to the number of extra-curriculum activities participated in, including in- 
school and out-of-school activities separately, and according to the type of 
activity liked best. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Extending the adult-education horizon.—The widespread interest and experi- 
mentation in adult education have brought forth many helpful volumes dealing 
with the importance of adult education in a democracy and the specific tech- 
niques necessary for effective and satisfactory adult learning. The breadth of 
of the field is well illustrated by two recent publications. The first? deals with 
the question of forums and their place in a democratic system of living. The 
second? is a report of some interesting experimental studies in the field of art and 
music carried out over a period of six years. Both publications have significant 
implications for education generally, as well as for the specific fields with which 
they are primarily concerned. 

In his book Commissioner Studebaker brings together many years of experi- 
ence and thinking as a community and a national leader in the field of adult edu- 
cation. Plain Talk describes man’s slow struggle for franchise from Marathon 
and Thermopylae through our own Revolution, the New England town meet- 
ing, and the present widespread interest in social and educational development. 

Education is proposed as “a long-term remedy” for many of our difficulties 
which “cannot be applied in a crisis when the people have lost faith in their 
capacity to deal with their public problems” (p. 30). We must act in this coun- 
try because “already a great part of the world has gone over to dictatorship” 
and “the danger signs in our own structure are apparent to discerning minds” 
(p. 30). “Democracy and civilization demand that education accept responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace and neutrality by offering the means by which the 
mass of our citizens may understand and therefore control the forces which lead 
toward war’’ (p. 38). Democracy, the author says, is a means to an end, and 
that end is public welfare. Education is possible only where there is full and 
free discussion under professional leadership with mass participation. Mass 
education is the way to peace, freedom, and security. 


t John W. Studebaker, Plain Talk. Washington: National Home Library Founda- 
tion, 1936. Pp. x+166. $0.25. 

2 Enriched Community Living: An Approach through Art and Music in Adult Educa- 
tion. Studies by the Division of Adult Education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in Delaware. Directed by Marguerite Hill Burnett and L. Thomas Hopkins. 
Wilmington, Delaware: Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, 1936. Pp. 
236. 
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Public forums, “operated as a regular adult-education program in the public- 
school system” with “an adult civic education program along forum lines begun 
and developed in accord with high professional standards of leadership,’’ “so 
placed and so managed that they are readily available to all of the youth and 
adults in the community”’ (pp. 65-67) are envisioned by Studebaker as a most 
important step in the preservation of democracy. These forums would be free 
to discuss all sorts of questions in all manner of ways. 

Such forums, with other adult-education programs, are to be established 
under “the principle of tax-supported education extended to the area of adult- 
hood”’ (p. 109). The forum is “the spearhead of adult education as a means for 
increasing the numbers of people engaged in a continuation of the learning 
process” (p. 127). Forums will “modernize adult education.”’ Ten thousand 
trained forum leaders would be necessary to provide the fifty thousand meetings 
weekly; the cost would be seventy million dollars annually. As a compensating 
factor, Commissioner Studebaker thinks that his plan would “go a long way 
toward eradicating the civic illiteracy which endangers modern democracies” 
(p. 128). Failing this, Commissioner Studebaker sees “dictatorship by default.” 

Very different from Studebaker’s proposal, but recognizing the same under- 
lying principles, is the co-operative effort in art and music conducted under the 
direction of the Delaware Department of Public Instruction. Those responsible 
for this project recognize the tremendous influence of the aesthetic on the life of 
a people. They are not, however, so optimistic as is Commissioner Studebaker 
about the possible accomplishments. On the other hand, they recognize that 
progress is possible and that it has been made, even though in small degrees, in 
their working together. They show a deep understanding of adult learning 
processes seldom achieved by educational leaders. They report: 

Occasionally now in this town an improved social relationship is noted in groups 
working together to put on a production. Occasionally an improved attitude or an 
achievement in music is apparent. Occasionally there is evidence that widened musical 
horizons have broadened vision and interests in other fields. These are the points, less 
apparent though they be, which give some slight indication that musical efforts are 
telling, even though no conspicuous result has developed in consequence of the teach- 
ing [p. 45]. 

These glimpses into the lives of actual people indicate that the crafts have a definite 
therapeutic value, that they tend to build a sense of security and self-confidence by pro- 
viding the necessary skills, techniques, and appreciations for more satisfying self-ex- 
pression. In addition they not only give joy to the participants in the group, but they 
also provide opportunity to share experiences with family and community [p. 126]. 

The most encouraging results in adult art classes, however, are never the material 
things, but rather the evidences of personal growth which comes through absorption in 


creating an object of real worth [p. 136]. 

From one point of view the art activities of the year might be considered a failure. If 
art products alone were the aim it certainly was a failure. But in adult education art 
is one means of wedging open certain doors to finer living. In this sense our art was 
functioning splendidly. Alert, intelligent, interested women were thinking of com- 
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munity betterment; they were thinking of national issues; they were intelligently dis- 
cussing basic life-problems brought vividly before their eyes in concrete examples, and 
they were not only discussing them but actually trying to do something concrete and 
tangible about them [p. 152]. 


Summarizing the whole study, the report says that: (1) each adult came to 
the group with his own need in mind; (2) the satisfaction of the need to the 
adult meant improvement in daily living; (3) improvement in daily living meant 
the building of better values; (4) in the process of satisfying his needs each 
individual shared in the experience of every other individual; (5) real satisfac- 
tion of the needs of an individual comes through what he does himself and not 
through what is done for him; (6) real living comes through co-operative par- 
ticipation with others in worth-while enterprises; and (7) the needs of individuals 
in living go on continuously, regardless of age, maturity, residence, or occupa- 
tion. 

It may be well that Commissioner Studebaker hopes more for forums than is 
humanly possible at the present time. We cannot gainsay him, however, when 
he insists that democracy must have a channel whereby public questions may 
be discussed as frankly and as freely as they were in the old New England town 
meeting. Likewise, we must agree with the Delaware group that, whatever else 
we may think, “since the problems of living are becoming more difficult and 
complex, there are arising individual and group needs greater in number and 
increasingly more difficult to satisfy. This means that the individual must im- 
prove in ability to manage life so as to bring into it better meanings, more 


beauty, and greater effectiveness” (p. 191). 
WIL.1Am H. Bristow 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The improvement of examinations—‘‘When a man cannot measure, and a 
great many others who cannot measure declare that he is four cubits high, can 
he help believing what they say?” In these lines Plato described a condition 
analogous to that facing an individual who attempts to evaluate many of the 
modern movements and developments in education. Opposed to the proponent 
of the latest innovation of method or content (“destined to revolutionize educa- 
tion but so original that its salutary results are immeasurable’’) stands the 
individual who insists that education, like chemistry, is capable of quantitative 
measurement. In fact, the latter individual insists that progress in education is 
impossible without such measurement. 

Seventy-five years ago Fisher proposed some objective standards for the 
British schools. A half-century later the work of Rice, Ayres, Binet, Cattell, 
and Thorndike started a veritable avalanche of books in educational measure- 
ment. Today practically every publisher of educational textbooks lists at least 
two or three. To bring forth a really mew book in that field is a noteworthy 
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achievement. The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations* was pre- 
pared under the auspices of a Committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Each of the chapters was the work of one, two, or three authors, who are 
so well known for their previous achievements that a fair conception of the 
volume may be given by listing the nine chapters with their authors: “Identi- 
fication and Definition of the Objectives To Be Measured,”’ R. W. Tyler; “The 
Theory of Test Construction,” E. F. Lindquist; “The Construction of Tests,”’ 
E. F. Lindquist; “Examinations in the Social Studies,’”’ Howard R. Anderson; 
“Examinations in the Natural Sciences,” Fred P. Frutchey and R. W. Tyler; 
“Examinations in the Foreign Languages,’”’ Algernon Coleman; “Examinations 
in Mathematics,’ John A. Long, Harold T. Lundholm, and Eugene R. Smith; 
‘Examinations in English,’”’ John A. Lester and E. F. Lindquist; and “The Uses 
and Abuses of Examinations,’”’ Max McConn. 

The volume, which is clearly and effectively written, will be found progressive 
and constructive by teachers desiring to improve their examinations of pupil 
achievement. Numerous examples of various types of examinations in different 
school subjects illustrate the principles and techniques advocated by the au- 
thors. The Bibliography omits many important names and contributions in the 
field, but a complete bibliography in educational measurements would be too 
extensive to include in any present-day treatment of the subject. The inclusion 
of an excellent list of achievement tests in Latin and the exclusion of a similar 


list of tests in every other school subject is anomalous. 
Aucust Dvorak 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Appraising three methods of character training.—In this volume? the author 
reports an experiment in character and citizenship training conducted under his 
direction in New Haven, Connecticut, during the school year 1932-33. The aim 
of this experiment was to test the relative worth of three types of school instruc- 
tion and activity as means of effecting changes in character. These methods are 
described by the author as (1) firsthand experiencing, (2) discussion alone, and 
(3) experiencing plus discussion. 

Four seventh-grade classes and four eighth-grade classes were included in 
the study. One class in each grade was designated as a control group. To each 
of the other three classes was assigned one of the methods mentioned. This spe- 
cial method of instruction was used with a prescribed series of units taught in 
connection with the social-studies period. According to the author, “all that 


t The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations: A Manual for Secondary 
School Teachers. Prepared under the Auspices of a Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Edited by Herbert E. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. Mann. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi+496. $2.40. 

2 Vernon Jones, Character and Citizenship Training in the Public School: An Experi- 
mental Study of Three Specific Methods. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Pp. xii+404. $3.00. 
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counted in the control group was the discipline and the careful avoidance of any 
character and citizenship instruction” (p. 31). In general, the units of instruc- 
tion related to life-areas that held high significance for the pupils concerned. 
They included such things as the choosing of leaders, attitude toward the police, 
fire prevention, the problem of gambling, and international friendship. In an 
attempt to measure the effect on the character of the 304 pupils brought about 
by a year’s instruction or lack of instruction, an extended battery of character 
tests was given at the beginning and at the close of the year. These included 
such tests as those developed by Hartshorne, May, and others, together with 
tests developed by the experimenter. The author concludes that the study pro- 
vides evidence that “demonstrable improvement in character and citizenship of 
children can be made through planned instruction in school” (p. 381). He 
hastens to add, however, that the amount of improvement demonstrated by this 
experiment was relatively small. 

It seems to the reviewer that two significant criticisms can justly be made of 
this study. First, it seems that the validity of this study must of necessity be 
low because of the small number of classes and, more important, because of the 
small number of teachers concerned. No amount of elaborate statistical treat- 
ment of the data can eliminate the significance of these matters. In fairness to 
the author, it should be stated that he notes these shortcomings. Second, the 
whole significance of the study hinges on the validity of the tests used as meas- 
ures of character. There is not room here to discuss the nature of the various 
tests. Let us, however, consider the “peeping” test, one of the two tests the re- 
sults of which are viewed with most respect by the author. This test measures 
the ability of the pupils, with eyes closed, to draw a line around squares of 
various sizes. As the name of the test implies, the characters of the pupils are 
measured by the extent to which they refrain from “peeping.” Must we rest 
our case for the validity of our curriculums of character education on tests which 
are so completely devoid of purposeful behavior as is this? 


C. L. CusHMAN 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND CURRICULUM 


DENVER PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


Expanding the social-studies curriculum.—One of the most noticeable trends 
in recent years is the constant expansion of the curriculum. This trend is espe- 
cially apparent in the field of the social studies. These expansions may take the 
form of new courses or new units in existing courses. They deal with a variety 
of materials, such as state history, current problems, and regional interests. The 
books under consideration deal with an expanded region. 

Every student of history recalls the “riparian period,’’ during which civiliza- 
tion was restricted to the river valleys; the “mediterranean period,” during 
which civilization was restricted to the basin of an inland sea; and the “oceanic 
period,”’ during which civilization expanded into a broader, world-wide area. 
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Most persons casually assume that “oceanic” and “Atlantic” are more or less 
synonymous. Students of Pacific history are eagerly desirous that the “oceanic’”’ 
concept shall include the Pacific as well as the Atlantic. For this purpose it has 
been customary in recent years to introduce a new course into the high schools 
on the Pacific coast. The term “Pacific Rim History” has frequently been used 
to designate this course. 

Hoffman’s volume? is divided into eight units dealing with the geographic 
basis, current problems and recent developments of the Dutch colonies, of Aus- 
tralia, Soviet Siberia, China, Japan, and the lesser areas. Great stress is placed 
on American interests, both cultural and economic. The book is equipped with 
maps, pictures, teaching aids, a glossary, a chronological table, a bibliography, 
and copies of various pertinent treaties and laws. It furnishes ample material 
for a semester’s study. 

Nugent and Bell? have provided an inclusive and suggestive guide to the 
study of the Pacific area. Each problem contains a summary overview, an out- 
line, a list of problems, references, and projects. The book contains many tables 
of statistics concerning trade and industry. It offers ample guidance for either 


a summary course or an extensive study. 
EpcAr Bruce WESLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A traditional, factual high-school textbook in economics.—A textbook in eco- 
nomics by Augustus H. Smith’ includes a summary of important New Deal legis- 
lation on economic and social problems and has an abundance of pedagogical 
helps. In its thirty-five chapters it includes also a great deal of unimportant his- 
torical detail, such as the defects of the old national banking system before 1913, 
barter, and Colonial money. Each chapter begins with a statement of objec- 
tives. About 72 per cent of a chapter’s content is given to reading material and 
about 28 per cent to (1) questions on the text, usually about ten to twenty-five 
in number; (2) questions for discussion, usually about ten in number; (3) about 
four topics for special reports; (4) one or two topics for debate; (5) vocabulary 
exercises; (6) problems or cases; (7) a list of collateral readings, and (8) refer- 
ences. A bibliography of ten pages and a glossary of ten pages are included as 
appendixes, and there is a complete and useful index. Some chapters are illus- 
trated by pictures and cartoons, and a few useful charts are given in the book. 
Each chapter has a summary. 


t Walter Gailey Hoffman, Pacific Relations: The Races and Nations of the Pacific 
Area and Their Problems. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xx+ 
540. $1.98. 

2 The Pacific Area and Its Problems: A Study Guide. Edited by Donald R. Nugent 
and Reginald Bell. San Francisco, California: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations (St. Francis Hotel), 1936. Pp. 234. 

3 Augustus H. Smith, Economics: An Introduction to Fundamental Problems. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. xvi+554. $1.60. 
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This book is intended for high-school use, but the references for collateral 
reading and the bibliography of about three hundred titles are mainly college 
books, some of which are entirely out of place on the reference shelf for high- 
school pupils. Such useful materials as the Statistical Abstract of United States, 
the Abstract of the Census of United States, the World Almanac, and the Yearbook 
of Agriculture are not listed in the voluminous bibliography nor as references to 
the chapters. 

The author has used some excellent pedagogical devices, such as vocabulary 
exercises, questions for discussion, and problems or cases. The pictures are usual- 
ly of little value and are often irrelevant to the text material in which they are 
found. Much of the historical material has little value in giving ‘‘an understand- 
ing of the business world” (p. ix), and probably 10 per cent of the text material 
given to such details might have been better used in explaining the functioning 
of the economic system. About as much space is given to barter as to property. 

Pedagogically, the organization of the book is largely traditional. Money 
and the kinds of money are treated before banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, although most money is bank money. The price level and the proposals 
for controlling it are presented before the materials on banking, credit, business 
cycles, interest, and profits. The law of diminishing returns is treated in the 
chapter on natural resources, and the law of diminishing productivity is given as 
applying distinctly and peculiarly to labor and capital. The chapter on division 
of labor follows the chapter on co-operatives and precedes the chapter on large- 
scale production. Treatment of the kinds of banks precedes the treatment of 
functions of banks. 

Some omissions should be noted. In the treatment of demand and supply, 
not sufficient distinction is made between rising prices and high prices, between 
falling prices and low prices. In the proposals for controlling the general price 
level, no mention is made of the proposal to control bank credit and thus control 
the price level, although later in the book control of credit is mentioned as a 
means of lessening fluctuations in the business cycle. 

A chart showing the elastic demand for automobiles is based on different 
grades of automobiles. This chart is misleading, for concepts of demand and the 
law of demand are based on identical units with the same characteristics, not 
on units with differing characteristics. Changes in the value of money are said 
to be due to (1) changes in the general price level; (2) the demand for, and sup- 
ply of, money; and (3) the amount of money in circulation. These explanations 
seem inconsistent and defective if one considers the changes in the value of 
money in relation to the business cycle. The balance sheet of a bank gives en- 
tirely too large a capital in comparison with deposits. The nature of bank re- 
serves is incorrectly stated. The functions of the Reserve Banks are not ex- 
plained with sufficient clarity. The various banking acts are treated too inde- 
pendently, and the present functional working is not made clear. The old par of 
exchange rather than the present par is given. The statement that before 1903 
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cycles lasted for about ten years and since 1903 have lasted for about seven 
years is belied by a chart which shows that in 106 years there were at least 24 
noticeable cycles. A good description of the cycle would be preferred to the vari- 
ous theories of cycles. Wage theories are presented after the discussion of wage 
rates. 

While this textbook is not so realistic and critical as some and while several 
adverse criticisms have been given of it here, it seems to be a useful, up-to-date, 


and pedagogically sound book. 
WALDO F. MITCHELL 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUvTE, INDIANA 


An orientation book for high-school pupils —During the past few years high- 
school administrators have come to realize the need for enabling their pupils to 
orient themselves or to crystallize a life-philosophy which may serve as a mo- 
tivating force for healthy living. The book under consideration is intended as 
a textbook for such a course. Its objective is to prepare young people to accept 
the guidance of their parents and teachers, while assisting them in becoming 
oriented to their surroundings, in building up their characters and personalities, 
and later on in investing themselves in the world of people around them. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with elementary psychology, 
through which, the authors hope, the pupil will be enabled to understand and 
develop his personality, health, and character. Part I is broken up into sixteen 
chapters with interesting titles, some of which are: “How Much Are We 
Worth?” “The World Helps Us To Get Acquainted with It,”’ “How We Learn 
To Throw a Ball Skilfully,’”’ and “We Receive Wireless Messages from the 
Outside World.’”’ Other chapters deal with attention, thinking, imagination, 
feelings, habits, attitudes, appreciation, etc. Part II suggests how we may profit- 
ably invest ourselves in our human world. It is divided into the six following 
chapters: ‘“We Explore Our Human World,” “We Examine Human Work and 
Progress,” “We Take a Bird’s-Eye View of American Occupations,” “How To 
Get Better Acquainted with Occupations,” “Helps in Choosing Our Life Work 
and Preparing for It,’”’ ““Co-operating with Others and Succeeding in Our Hu- 
man World.” 

The most noticeable features of this book are the easy conversational style 
and its novel organization. The large number of pictorial outlines strengthen, 
in places dominate, the treatment and the subject matter. 

Unfortunately the authors have not succeeded in avoiding the ‘“preaching- 
down” method to which they seem to object in the Preface. If space permitted, 
page after page sounding like nice sermonets could be quoted. The following 
statement is typical: ‘Whatever may be our particular home conditions, do we 

t William A. Wheatley and Royce R. Mallory, Building Character and Personality: 
A Discussion Text in Orientation and Guidance for High-School Students. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. x+362. $1.20. 
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show our father and mother that we appreciate what they do and sacrifice for 
us, or are we dissatisfied and ungrateful?”’ Could not a great deal more be ac- 
complished by introducing such problems in the form of life-situations and 
guiding the pupils to arrive at their conclusions through personal investigations? 

The psychological point of view in Part I is traditional and dates from the 
early part of the century. For instance, the nervous system is spoken of as a 
complex exchange system, such as is found in the telephone exchange. This 
analogy is somewhat questionable in modern psychology because nerve cells are 
not live telephone wires, nor are correlating centers in the nervous system exact- 
ly like exchange offices. Again, the comparison between the cortex of the brain 
and a wax record has been discarded long ago. The cortex of the brain, like all 
other parts of the body, is composed of celis which are dynamic and are nothing 
like wax on which to make impressions. However, in the hands of a teacher who 
understands modern psychological principles, such illustrations, if used cau- 
tiously, may serve as pedagogical tools. 

Again, like some other writers, the authors seem to use interchangeably the 
terms “personality” and “‘character.’”’ It seems to the reviewer that high-school 
pupils need to understand the differences between these terms and could be 
helped to understand the meanings without being given abstract psychological 
discussions. The same is true with regard to the loose use of the term “attitude.” 
The authors seem to confuse “attitude” with “sentiments” and “prejudices.” 
If attitudes are mental, as seems to be implied by the authors, then surely they 
develop rather than grow. Since the high-school period is the time of building 
a vocabulary, such terms should be used and explained carefully. 

Part II is disappointing to the reviewer. In chapter xx the authors suggest 
that the high-school period is the best time to study occupations with the pur- 
pose of getting a world-wide view. Should not such a study commence at the 
early part of the junior high school? Too much emphasis is given the ‘““money”’ 
value of an education, especially in connection with vocational choice. Chap- 
ter xxi, which discusses the principles of vocational choice, should have pointed 
out that personal information should be gathered with the aid of a vocational 
counselor. 

The reviewer believes that most of the undesirable features of this book would 
have been eliminated if the authors had conformed to their original objectives 
and to the ideas expressed in the book’s subtitle, that is, had resorted to guid- 


ance rather than preaching. 
MAvRICE J. NEUBERG 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Training teachers of physical education.—In late years physical education has 
been accepted as a desirable and a necessary part of the school program. How- 
ever, the rapid growth of school programs of physical education, the overempha- 
sis on interscholastic athletics, the lack of proper training of teachers, the tend- 
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ency of administrators to assign the teaching of physical education to teachers 
of other subjects, and the shortage of properly trained instructors have created 
a group of teachers ill prepared to obtain the best results. During the last few 
years a noticeable improvement has occurred in the organization, the adminis- 
tration, and the teaching of physical education. This improvement has been 
partly due to higher standards and improved methods in institutions that train 
physical-education teachers. 

Although material pertaining to the teaching of physical education has ap- 
peared in the literature at various times, there has been a need for more books 
on this subject, particularly for use in professional courses. A comprehensive 
treatment! of this phase of physical education has made available in compact 
form a summary of many of the problems. 

The first chapter in the book is concerned with principles of physical educa- 
tion; the next four deal with the school program and with class management and 
organization; and the last eight chapters discuss the foundations and techniques 
of instructional methods. Chapter i presents only a brief summary of the prin- 
ciples involved. The biological foundations of physical education, the educa- 
bility and the adaptability of man, the nature of education, physiological and 
psychological adjustment, and the influence of contemporary society are the 
main sources from which, it is indicated, the principles should be drawn. 

The discussion of the school program of physical education emphasizes a 
unified and continuous program for every pupil, the adjustment of the program 
to the needs of the pupil, and the provision of physical-education opportunities 
for all members of the community. The basic characteristics of an adequate 
program are discussed, and outlines of activities for elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools are included. 

The chapters dealing with class management, organization, and control 
should be of considerable value, particularly to inexperienced teachers. Efficient 
class management, grouping and classification of pupils, personality and appear- 
ance of the teacher, economical and efficient use of time and facilities, and the 
mechanics of conducting activities are points emphasized in the treatment of 
class management. Technical procedures of class organization, including such 
items as organization of squads, the use of pupil leaders, division of time in 
classes, locker-room management, mass participation, and disciplinary tech- 
niques are briefly discussed. The hygiene of physical education, although only 
briefly treated, adds materially to a proper understanding of efficient and health- 
ful management and conduct of the school program. 

The treatment of the organization and presentation of class activities, with 
stress on the methods most effective in teaching skills, and a brief but timely 
discussion of the psychological aspects of the learning process clearly show the 
importance of careful preparation of daily class work. The chapter on planning 


t Jackson R. Sharman, The Teaching of Physical Education. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. viii+-238. $1.60. 
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instruction gives examples of lesson-planning and points out the characteristics 
of desirable goals and criteria for judging plans. 

Perhaps one of the most important parts of the book for students of physical 
education is found in the chapters devoted to the individual pupil and individual 
differences. The author stresses the fact that pupils are different in practically 
all traits and characteristics. He cites means which have been used in an effort 
to provide for the individual differences of pupils, such as homogeneous group- 
ing, unit assignments, and special classes. A short description is given of a num- 
ber of tests which may be used in measuring the individual differences of pupils 
in order that an intelligent adjustment of subject matter may be made. 

The discussion of special methods in teaching activities includes treatments 
of the scope, objectives, and procedures for the selection of subject matter and 
descriptions of techniques of practice and drill peculiar to each type of activity. 
Such activities as games, gymnastics, water activities, dancing, and athletics 
are classified and discussed. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to the measurements of the results 
of teaching. This discussion includes such items as the value of testing, the use 
of tests in solving teaching problems, criteria for the selection of measuring in- 
struments, the available measuring instruments, preparation for giving tests, 
tabulation of results, and the most common types of measures. Subjective rat- 
ings by teachers and self-rating by pupils of various character traits are given 
a place in measurement. 

Although this book is complete in touching on the various phases of the teach- 
ing of physical education, it seems to lack balance in the extent to which im- 


portant items are presented and discussed. The balance could be improved only 
by a more extensive treatment of the subject matter. However, the author has 
presented in an interesting way a body of valuable material which has not been 
readily accessible to students of physical education. 


LESLIE W. IRwIN 
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